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CHUAPTER XIV. 


The disposition of the statue of Nydia now be- 
came the general subject of conversation, when 
men’s personal affairs of the day being disposed 
of, gave them leisure to think of other things 
The article in the Gazette hal roused the civic 
pride of the Cincinnatians, and there seemed a 
universal desire that the statue should be purchas- 
ed by the city as a monument of the genius of one 
of its adopted sons. 

“Good morning, Colonel.” 

“Good morning, Squire?” were the salutations 
interchanged between two old citizens as they 
met at the corner of Main and Third streets. 

“Fine morniag.” 

“Very.” 

“How goes pork to-day?” 

“Improving.” 

“Glad to hear it—though I am out o’ the line 
now. Seen young Brackett’s statue there is such a 
fuss about?” 

“Yes, went to see it yesterday with my daugh- 
ters.” 

“How like it?” 

‘*My eldest girl says it’s divine, and my young- 
est, that it is heavenly.” 

“Humph! girls always talk so. 1 don’t like it.” 

**No?” 

“It is too naked.” 

“Think the Corporation will buy i? 
one of ’em?”” 


You are 


JANUARY, 


|ing money loaned out at interest. 


1842. (NO. 10. 


}sawa genius that was good for anything. Let 


him go to work. Genius! J never was a genius. 
, If Thad been I'd been a beggar instead of hav- 
No, no! I 
encourage no idleness.” 

“I should think his was a very in:Justrious busi- 
ness, but bad pay. I'll vote to buy the statue for 
$100. My daughters say it will disgrace us if we 

| let it be taken away.” 

“Humph! I don’t vote a dollar! Let him take 
| it away, and himself with it! City full o’ such 
| folks. Spare him easily. Nothing but painters 
j and sculptors stumbling Upon you at every step. 


| I hate all 


geniuses!”’ 


“Well, good morning, Squire,” said the Col- 
onel, laughing. 

“Good morning,” growled the other, stumping 
off in the direction of the Post Office. 


* * * * 


“Dear Julia, :ow delighted I am to see you out 
jagain? IJs'nt the weather heavenly?” 


‘It tempted me out for the first time since I took 
my cold at Mr. Carneil’s party.” 

And the two young ladies chatted together a 
few moments with great animation about the par- 
ty, and then changed the subject. 

“Oh, have you seen the divine Nydia?” 

“No—”’ 

‘No? Then you must go and see it before it is 
taken away. I would go with you at once but 
have to meet Mrs. Merton at Shilito’s to call on 
the bride.” 

I shall have time enoug): to see it, as the town 
will buy it. Is it so beautiful?” 

“All grace and beauty. I never belield any- 
thing so femininely lovely. When I gazed upon it 


| I felt a pride that I was also a woman. And then 


the artist!” 
“What of him that you speak with such ani- 


“No. I wouldn’t vote a dollar toward it. Such} mation?” 


things is no use to anybody! Dead capital. Look | 


at it once, Humph! its done with! What usecan 
you put it to?” 

‘‘But the papers think we ought to buy it just 
to encourage genius, and fur the'city’s credit.” 
The city’s credit is good enough. 
Genius? Pooh! I never 


“Humph! 
Interest five per cent! 
Vol 1—46. 


“fle is so modest and retiring that one can’t 


help admiring him. He is so timid, notwithstand- 


ing he has so much genius that when I caught 
his eye he blushed like a girl.” 
“Is he handsome?” 
‘““No—yet he is’nt homely. 
fine! aud so is his forehead! 


His eye is very 
He is very plain in 
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his manners, and I thought quite shabby in his} B.—‘*The devil!” 
dress.” T.—"Yes. So there was no alternative.” 
“Perhaps he is poor.” B.—‘“Who is your barber?” 
“Yes—what a pity! I do hope they willbuy} T.--“Clark.” 
his statue from him. If they don’t i am half a} B.—“ He'll do for ordinary people well enough. 
mind to take a subscription round and get the la- | [ patronize the Frenchman. You see I speak 
dies to purchase it. Would you subscribe five | French and I have an opportunity of talking with 


dollars: him. Confound the English language. I consid- 
“Cheerfully, Julia, if it please you.” er it decidedly vulgar and parvenus! Plus je la 
“Where are you walking?” speak it, plus je la hais! Comprondee vous, Mo- 


“To the Henri House, to call on the beauti-| coer?” 
ful Mrs. White from New Orleans, who arrived) }].—**The deuce take your French, Buckster! 
Where shall we stroll?” 
“Give my love to her. Good bye.” B.—“Wal, I don’t care. No pretty gals out in 
“Good bye;” and the two richly dressed young | ee etveete.” 
ladies separated to make their respective calls. | " ; 
T.—‘‘Suppose we go toward the Boarding 


ad * ad s 
school, ‘Tom, and meet the dears as they are 


A pair of fashionable young gentlemen were ; ee , 
pals 6f Ginette gomg gue coming home. But positively with that half inch 
off your hair I am ashamed of you. You should 


yesterday.” 














standing in front of Platt Evans’ ‘Emporium,’ 
where they were encountered by another of the | ao tee 
; keep house a month till it grows out again. 
same species. 
“Ah, Buckster, haow ayr ye?” 


“How do, Bucks?” 
“Eh, Tom, ecommy vous portez? Bongjour,| B.—Tres bien. But don’t let us have anything 


Harry,” he said, delicately fingering his maiden | to say to him. Iam told he wears a coat of last 
year’s fashion, keeps his hair short and has no 


H.—“Suppose we go to Brackett’s and view his 
Nydia?” 


mustache. 
T.—“Foine day.” straps to his pantaloons!” 
H.—* Devilish.” T.—“No straps?” 
B.—‘Charmante—deliciouse! vez vous been} H.—‘‘Nu locks?” 
into Pat’s?” B.—‘“‘No, gentleman! He is decidedly parven- 
T.—“ Yes—lounged in!—Coats new style—low /us. Beside I am told he has actually been a me- 
collars and tight sleeves.” chanic.” 


B.—“I like that tray bien! These low Parisian} T.—‘‘No?” 
collars show a man’s neck and the shape of his} B.—‘’Pon my ’onor.” 


shoulders. How do you like the plaited panta-{ H.—‘‘A mechanic?” 
long?” B.—“‘Positively.” 


T.—“Don’t loike ’em. No go, demme!” T.—“ How vulgar!” 

B.—“‘So I think.” H.—“Very.” 

H.—“They are getting into fashion, though.” T.—‘‘ Quel horreur! He may make a very good 
B.— What does Platt say?” statue but he is not the thing, himself!” 


T.—"That he'll introduce ’em!—he thinks °em| T.—‘‘No.” 
first cut?” H.—‘No.” 

B.—“Platt’s an oracle. I'll go the figure if} B.—‘*We will go and see his statue but cut 
Platt says it. Mon Dieu, ‘Tom, who has cut off | him.” 
half an inch of your hair?” T.—‘ Cut him.” 

T —“] made Clark do it this morning.” H.—“Cut him.” 

B.—You are ruined! You look decidedly vul- —“ lens.” 
gar! Look at mine! My locks sweep my shoul- And the three young gentleman who had been 
ders a la Charles the First, and Duke of Bucking- carrying on this intellectual conversation locked 
ham! You have positively ruined yourself ! What | arms daintily and with the tip-top air of city 
could have driven you to it, man? Nota gearl | bucks took their idle way toward the studio of our 
will look at you! Barbarous!” hero. As they went along they resumed their 


T.—“I parted with it reluctantly enough, I as-; prattle. 
sure you; but the fact is, entre nous, (as you say,) H.—“Eh, Tom, think the town will buy it?” 
in curling it at my toilet this morning I wasso| T-—“’Pon my soul, 1 hav'’nt given it a 


contounded unlucky as to singe it to a crisp with : thought.” 
the tongs.” | B.—‘‘Parbleu! What do you speak of?” 








H.—“The statue—Nydia! See the article in 
the morning’s Gazette?” 

H.—‘Don’t read any papers printed this side 
of Philadelphia. Decidedly vulgar, I think.” 

T.—“So do I—but then one, you know, picks 
up a paper in curling his hair and glances over 
it.” 

B.—“True, vrais!” 

H —Very true.” 

T.—“The Gazette appeals to the city to pur- 
chase it.” 

B.—‘The Gazette don’t represent what J call 
the city. It has no right to dictate. There’s a 
devilish foin woman, Tom, crossing the street. 
Did you see what a well-turned ancle? I wonder 
if it is accident that inakesa pretty woman always 


shop through a street zig-zag, and display her an- | 


cle at every crossing!” 

T.—“How do you Itke the way they wear their 
hair now in a point parted above the forehead?” 

B.—‘Don’t like it. Makes ’em look bold.” 

T.—“SoIsay. I never see one with her hair 
tied back so but I think of Black Hawk! Ho, ho, 
ho! = 1s’nt the idea capital!” 

B.—‘Ha, ha, ha! C'est charmante!” 

H.—*‘He, he, he!” Thunderin’ good!” 

And by this time these young bloods arrived at | 
the studio, aud entered it with a great deal of | 
bustling noise. Our hero was there carving blocks, 
and Mary sitting with him in her cottage hat. 

T.—[Staring at Mary.]—‘Foine creatshure, 
Buckster?” 

B.—[With his glass in his eye.]—Devilish— 
charmante!” 

T.—“A living Nydia.” 

B.—‘“‘A divine statue in life!” 

H.—‘‘See how charmingly she blushes!” 

T.—“I wonder who she is?” 

B.—“‘Calico dress!” [looking closer.] 

T.—“‘Leather shoes!” 

H.—"No gloves!” 

B.—Devilish pretty though.” 

T.— Devilish.” 

H.—‘ Devilish.” 

These remarks were all made in Mary’s hear- 
ing, and ‘it was indignation and contempt rather 
than any other emotions'that heightened the rich 
hue of her cheek. Edward now underwent their 
scrutiny, as in his shirt sleeves, he stood by his 
work-bench from which he had risen on their 
rude entrance, with his engraving tool in one 
hand and a block on which he had been carving | 
in the other. 

T.—[Turning his glass upon him with a well, 
affected stare.]—‘‘Ah, you're the Brackett, I pre- 
sume, eh?” 

“My name is Brackett,” said our hero, who 
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felt his blood rise at their insolence to Mary, and 
now felt particularly like knocking him down. 

B.—“Eh. Brusque! Hey, Tom—hey, Har- 
ry?” 

H.—“No straps.” 

T.—*Short hair.” 

B.—Shirt sleeves. 
eh?” 

T.—“Dead.” 

H.—“De-ci-ded-ly.” 

T.—Saar, we are come to criticise your Blind 
girl. Is this she with her head dropped go pretti- 
ly beneath her hood?” 

Edward fixed upon him a fierce look. 

T.--“Oh, ah! beg pardon. Some particular 
friend, eh?” 

“There is the statue,” said Edward, pointing 
sternly to the object of their visit; while Mary, 
to prevent the consequences which she saw would 
fullow any further rudeness of remark if she re- 
mained, got up and silently glided from the stu- 


We must cut him, fellars, 


dio. 

B.—"Eh, flown: 
Tom:” 

Hi.—‘‘Neat was’nt it?” 

T.—“A very fairy’s.” 

B.—“I would like particularly to know who 
she is. Suppose we follow her, fellars, eh?” 

H.—‘‘Not now. Let us look at this statue. 
Have you read it in Bulwer?” 

B.—“ Oui.” 

Each one now fixes his glass in his eye and 
takes up a position to view it. 

T.—‘‘Foine, demme.” 

B.— C'est passy.” 

H.—“ Excellent.” 

B.—A little too short.” 

T.—Little too long in the arm.” 

H.—“‘Nose too fat.” 

B.—‘Raather. Ivil do! 
thing, eh?” 

T.—Stoops too much.” 

H.—‘Great toe of right foot rather long!” 

B.—*‘Eh, Moseer Bacchus,”—([turning to Ed- 
ward. ] 

Eow.—‘Brackett is my name.” 

B.—“Rackett! Eh! Beg pardon, that is, par- 
donny voo I say, Mr. Rackett, if you had that 
drapery ar 

Eow.—Brackett is my name, sir, and if you 
mistake it again I'l] kick you into the street.” 

B.—‘*Mon Dieu!” (fixing his glass upon him 
but turning pale also.) Certainmong?” 

T.—“‘He’ll do it, Buckster, I know by his eye!” 

H.—‘‘He’ll spoil our clothes.” 

B.—‘“‘Suppose we allons, fellars!”’ 

T.—‘Dem him, I'll never honor him with an- 
other visit.” 


Did you see her petit foot, 


Waist thick, some- 
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H.- “Pretty treatment for patronizing the | 
arts.” 

B—“What better can be expected of a man 
that wears no straps to his pants?” 

T.—“And cuts his hair short.” 

H.—‘And goes in his shirt sleeves.” 

With these several comments this promising 
trio quit the studio in lofty disgust. 


* * 


* * * ¥ * > 


Our hero’s cheek was still burning with indig- 
nation, when a tall, dignified old gentleman, with 
a military air and carriage, his person loosely wrap- 
ped in a dark-brown Boston wrapper, stopped at 
his door and glanced into his room. 

“Ah, my young friend, I see you are occupied. 
1 was about to intrude upon you,” he said, with a 
pleasant smile and much courtesy of address. 

Edward immediately put on his coat and invit- 
ed him to enter. 

“I have heard so much of Nydia,” he said, com- 
plying with the invitation, “that I have walked all 
the way from the Court House down to your room 
to see it. This graceful creation of your genius is 
the one, then!” he added fixing his gaze upon it 
with the eye of a man of cultivated taste. 

“Thave discovered many faults in it since I 
completed it, General,” said Edward, diflidently, 
as he saw the clear dark eye of the old gentle- 
man scanning it with a critic’s speculation. 

He made no reply for several minutes. At 
length his scrutiny ended, and he turned to the 
young sculptor who had read in his gratified 
countenance his approbation. 

“You have executed a great work—a very | 
great work! It is purely classieal without imita- 
tion. Of the school of Phidias! It has all the 
grace and lightness of the best Greek style before 
the Romon conquests. What Grecian statuary 
have you studied?” 

**None, sir.” 

“What statues have you been familiar with?” 

*‘None, sir.” 

“Had you no ancient models for the parts of 
this figure?” 

“No, sir—save that my sister sat for the foot 
and hand.” 

“Incredible. 
classic drapery?” 

“I have seen somcthing like it in a book Mr. 
I—s loaned me, but the arrangement is my own.” 

“You are certainly an extraordivary young man. 
You have surprised me with your statue, but more 
with yourself. To-morrow I go to North Bend, 
where I shall stay till I get the harvests in. On| 
my return I shal! feel honored with your acquaint | 
ance, and will sit to you for my bust.” 

Edward warmly thanked him, and would have 
told him ofhis intention soon to leave Cincinnati; 


Where got you the idea of this 
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but it occurring to him that he might inquire the 
reason, the explanation of which he felt would 
make it necessary for him to confess his indi- 
gence; and partly from pride and partly from fear 
lest he might be thought a supplicant, he with- 
held the communication. General Harrison then 
took his leave of the young sculptor, who pride- 
fully felt that genius at least commanded respect 
if it did not gold. 

“But respect and conventional distinction,” he 
said, musingly gazing on‘his statue, ‘‘will not get 
me my daily bread. If I stick to sculpture I shall 
need, more than I ever have yet done, to use the 
second petition of the Lord’s prayer. J fear that 
I shall never get to New York. Thomas is right! 
The city will not purchase it, lam sure. If they 
purchase any thing, it will be each member of the 
corporation his own bust. This will administer 
to their individual vanity; while Nydia adminis- 
ters but to their tastes. I will start on foot to New 
York, and take pencil likenesses along the road 
at fifty-cents apiece, as I have done before, to pay 
my way.” 

At this moment the news-carrier with the 
slight-of-hand manner peculiar to the craft, twirl- 
ed a fresh Gazette into his room. He picked it up, 
and searching its coluumms soon lit upon the ful- 
lowing notice: — 


“Arrenp THE Brackett Meeting To-nicut. 
—Those of our citizens who take an interest in 
such matters, should pot neglect to attend the 
meeting which has been called for to-night, by the 
friends of Brackett. We learn that there is some 
ditference of opinion as to the propriety of placing 
it in the Museum, and that the Ohio Mechanics’ 
Institute has been named as the proper place, in- 
asmuch as it belongs to our citizens generally. 
We think the suggestion a good one, and unless 
the proprietor of the Museum advance a large 
sum toward the purchase, would be in favor of de- 
positing it in the Hall of the Institute, where it 
will be open to the inspection of all who delight 
in visiting the works of art. All these matters 
will be discussed at the meeting to-night, and 
some fine speaking may be expected. 

“A correspondent of this morning’s ‘Whig,’ 
gives the following circumstance, which is so 
much to the point, and so honorable to the citi- 
zens of the place where it originated, that it is 
worthy of preservation. We hope a similar feel- 
ing will animate our citizens this evening. The 
writer says:— 

“*An artist in one of the eastern cities, either 
New Haven or Portland—we forget which—cut 
out a group, from infancy, which was admired by 
all who beheld it; among whom were two gentle- 
men from Boston. They offered him $600 for the 
picee; but the citizens, with a feeling and true ap- 
preciation of merit which does them honor, de- 
termined that it should not be taken from the city, 
and raised by subscription upward of $1000, which 
they handed to the sculptor, and the statuary was 
placed in one of the literary institutions of the 
place.’ ” 








“This is then the way I and my poor statue are | 
dragged before the public. If | have made a} 
statue worthy to be purchased by an incorporated | 
city—worthy to be the motive cause for calling a | 
public meeting, I certainly ought to be able to | 
keep myself from starvation by my talents. But 
it seems [ cannot. I had better have been a cob- | 
ler! I should at least be independent. So to-night | 
I and poor Nydia are to be discussed. 1 will hide | 
myself under sister Ma’y’s wing till it is all over.” 

The night of the “Brackett Meeting” came, | 
and the council-room was thronged with citizens, | 
not for love of our hero, or the art, or the statue, 
but because it was a ‘public meeting;” and every 
body goes to a public meeting to show their inde- 
pendence. Perhaps good speaking was expected. 
At all events it was a novelty, and every body 
went, and a good many were there that had never 
heard of Bulwer, Nydia or Pompeii. There were 
present, however, a large number of gentlemen of 
taste, who coul! appreciate the genius of the 


young sculpior and the merit of the statue. 


Afier its regular organization by the selection 
of a friend of Edward’s as a Chairman, the ven- 
erable Editor of the Gazette rose and addressed , 
the meeting. _ He commenced by briefly stating | 
the object of calling the citizens together, and , 
then opened with a brilliant exordium upon the 
Arts, and then gave an interesting history of sta- 
tuary, enriching his narration with appropriate 
classical allusions. He next discoursed of the rise 
and progress of sculpture in the new world, and 
by a well graduated approach, came to the imme- | 
diate subject that had assembled the meeting. He 
spoke of the early struggles of genius, and plead 
eloquently for its sons. With a delicacy that even 
Edward’s sensitive spirit would not have taken of- | 
fence at, he now mentioned tle name of our hero, | 
and spoke of his early life, his struggles, and his | 
present position. He then spoke of Nydia; and | 
with the subject he grew sublimely eloquent. His | 
audience listened to him until the close with the 
deepest interest, occasionally kindled into enthu- 
siasm, which found vent in the loudest applause. 

When the orator had set down, he was followed 
by others whose able speeches received the most 
flattering attention, and contributed to increase 
the enthusiasm which the first address had awak- 
ened. Taking advantage of this favorable temper 
of the meeting, Edward’s generous friend, Mr. 
Longworth, rose and proposed that a subscription 
paper should be drawn up and signed by such of 
the citizens who wished the city to have the sta- 
tue, as the common council had declined taking 
the subject into consideration in its official capa- 
city. His proposition was received with approba- 
tion, and it was decided that on the ensuing day 
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such of those present as were desirous of re- 
taining the statue in the city should call at the 
council-room and leave their names with the 
amount of subscription. 


A week elapsed and Edward was still at work 
upon his blocks, but had heard nothing from the 
subscription. At length he received a note writ- 
ten in a very official style desiring his presence at 
the council-room. With a throbbing heart he 
left his studio and proceeded thither. On enter- 
ing the room he found himself in the presence of 
the chief rulers of the city; but he also saw his 
friends Mr. Thomas and Mr. Longworth, and al- 
so Mr. Ives, and took heart; for unti! he saw them, 
he had well nigh lost confidence in himself. Here 
he was informed that as the subscription for Ny- 
dia had amounted to but $125, a portion of which 
only had been paid down, the committee, com- 
posed principally of the members of the common 
council, proposed that instead of Nydia, he should 
make for the city a Starve or Cincinnatus, in 


| honor of whom the city derived its name, and 


that the additional expense of such a statue 
should be raised by the corporation and paid him 
on the completion of it. 

Edward’s heart swelled! [low could hesupport 
himself while moulding a new statue? Nydia was 


| plainly rejected! Therefore his hopes were wreck- 


ed! His fortitude failed him! He had no assur- 
ance of their receiving even Cincinnatus when it 
should be completed. 

“The committee wait for your answer, Mr. 
Brackett,” said the Chairman. 

“T assure the committee that I feel honored by 


their distinguished consideration of my poor abil- 


| ities, but respectfully beg leave to decline their 


proposition.” 

“It will immortalize you, young man,” said a 
short, fat, common councilman with surprise at 
‘We may give you two hundred and 


"> 


his refusal. 
forty dollars for it 

‘“‘Nydia is not a suitable subject for a city’s pur- 
chase,” said a tall, thin, common councilman, 


| ° os 
speaking with civic dignity. 


“I beg leave to decline the honor,” said Ed- 
ward, firmly. 

But he could hardly speak for indignation and 
After the common 
councilmen had expressed their mutual surprise 
at this reception of their intended honor and 
liberal patronage, the committee dissolved and our 
hero returned sad and gloomy to his studio. The 
first object he beheld on entering it, was his in- 
sulted statue. With a characteristic impulse he 
laid hold of a wooden mallet and approached it. 
The sweet lineaments of Mary arrested his eye 
as it fellon the face, and he paused to give it a 
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last look ere he should demolish it! He lifted his 
hand! Jt was caught in the air ere it descended. 

“Mad boy! Wou!d you destroy this noble pro- 
duction of your genius?” said his friend, Mr. L—, 
who had followed him to his room from the coun- 
cil chamber! 

“Yes, sir. It has excited hopes never to be 
realized; and having lived on these hopes the last 
six weeks | shall destroy it that it may delude me 
no longer! Henceforth I seek no higher employ- 
ment than carving blocks for paper-makers!” 

“But why destroy it?” 

“J am disappointed, sir. I thought I should be 
enabled to reach New York with its proceeds.— 
My friends in their mistaken kindness and the 
public in their fickle applause, have led me to 
look for a commensurate recompense for my days 
and niglits of toil. 
loved Art play me false no longer. J break this 
with the intention never to produce another.” 

“You are disappointed. J sympathize with you. 
Listen to me. No,no! Lay aside your mallet 
and don’t look so destructive. It is your desire 
to try your fortune in New York. Let not this ill 
reception your statue has met with at the hands 
of your fellow-citizens, prevent you from pursuing 
your original intention. Here is a check for $175 
which I had filled out for another purpose. Take 
it and repay me when you can.” 

**Kind, generous sir,” cried the young sculptor, 
seizing his hands. ‘1 have no language to impress 
you with the weight of my gratitude. But I can- 
not accept it. If 1 go to New York I will go by 
means | shall have furnished myself by the labor 
of my hands.” 

“I like you the better for such manly senti- 
ments. If you won’t take the money on the terms 


I offer it, accept it, and,” he said, with a smile, 


“eave Nydia with me asa collateral security, and 
so make it a fair business transaction. 
purchase the statue at once and so silenceall your 
objections, but 1 look forward to the time when 
you will yet receive the full value of it even from 
this city. Till then it shall remain with me. Go 
to New York and I will give you a letter of intro- 


duction that will be of service to you on your ar- | 


rival there. But don't suffer yourself to be dis- 
couraged again.” 

Edward pressed silently the hands of his gen- 
erous patron, for his lips refused to do their office. 
Mr. L— placed the check in his hand. 

“Well, Nydia is now my ward till you come to 
claim her. Is it so?” 

“You are too kind, sir.” 

“Poh, poh! Will you smash it now?” 

“Indeed, sir, 1 am ashamed of my violent feel- 
ings.” 


“You need not be. I like your spirit. Now 


But I can let this dream of a | 


I would | 


Lines. 


pack up and goto New York. When will you 
start?” 
| To-morrow.” 

“J like that. Call round at my house this even- 
ing and I will give you a letter, and in the mean- 
while obtain others for you from other sources.”’ 

Thus speaking, the warm-hearted, eccentric old 
gentleman whose many guod deeds of the like na- 

| ture have ‘‘gone before him,” took leave of him. 

Our hero stood for a few moments in doubt of the 
| reality of this unlooked for fruition of his hopes; 
and then seizing his hat flew to communicate the 
happy intelligence to Mary, forgetting in his joy 
that he must separate from her, perhaps for many 
years. She received the infurmation with mingled 
smiles and tears, and employed the hours until 
his departure in making him ready fur hisjourney. 
(To be Continued.) 


(Orimginal.) 


LINES—TO L——. 


“Time makes ail but true love old.” 


| What comforts, dearest! to my bosom spring, 


In sorrow’s gloomy visits, from the thought 
That there exists one heart,—that generous thing 
| With all of majesty and beauty fraught,— 
Whose strong regards, like graceful tendrils, cling 
| ‘To my remembrance with a firmness, brought 
From nobler source than passion’s fading flame,— 
| Heroic love throughout ali time the same! 


i. 


This thought, amid the past, has been a rill 
Whose bubbling waters, thro’ the bleak do- 

main 

| Of grief and care, with grateful music, still 

| My ears saluting, lulled the sense of pain; 

| And whose refreshing taste has sent the thrill 

| Of hope reviving, to my burning brain,— 

Prompting the soul to deeds of generous strife; 
| That faithful stream, would it were mine thro’ life’ 


il. 


| Were mine the province, dearest! to attend 
Thy pilgrimage to life’s last viewless shore, 
’Twould be my pleasure all the joys to blend 
This world can furnish, with the better store 
The gracious heavens in changeless kindness lend, 
And strew them daily in thy path. Give o’er 
All timorous counsels; be thy prompter truth; 
And love with guerdon rich, shall bless thy youth! 
Baltimore. Ernest. 
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FREAKS OF FORTUNE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘WILD WESTERN SCENES.”’ 


VOLUME SECOND. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“Stop—don’t shoot, yet!” cried one, jumping 
up behind a bush, and scampering round in a 
semi-circle, to a position of more safety. This 
was Sculk. Entertaining great curiosity to wit- 
ness a mortal combat, he had fullowed his lordship 
and our hero to the place of meeting. The par- 
tics had taken their stations, and the word was 


° ‘ : } 
about being given, when Tom raised his head, 


and beheld with terror, that he was in a straight 
line from lord D ’s pistol, should the ball miss 
the body of his antagonist. He now joined Geof- 
frey, whose astonishment was not diminished, on 
behulding a charged blunderbuss in Tom’s hand. 

‘“‘Whatin the world are you duing here, Tom?” 

“Im quaiting, Geoffrey.” 

“Well, how do you like the sport?” 

“Not atall. I shall now shoot off, and creep 
into my bed, again. Good-bye—don’t let them 
fire, till I can get far away: I’m told a halfounce 
bullet will kill a quarter ofa mile.” Tom started 
off for his warm bed, where all the party had bet- 
ter been. 
a hundred paces, when the report of their pistols 


But he had not proceeded more than 


rang in his ears, and the sudden spring he made, | 


bringing his toe in contact with a stone, brouglit 
him down. 
‘Here I and sorrow sit,’— 


soliloquised Tom—‘or rather lie,’ said he, pros- 


trating himself, ‘till the awful moment of sus- | 


pense is over. If they fire again Geolfrey’s done 
for, 


‘And I'll recount my sorrows to this stone.’ 


Confound this shooting practice! Now life and 


death are in the fog I breathe—why that’s almost | 


poetry; it would do inatragedy. 1 might make 
a poet, if 1 would only cultivate my gift: that line 
would answer first rate in blank verse; the fog is 
nature, the line has the right number of syllables, 
and many an editor would publish it. But I can 
afford to lose it—let it go. Hang it, I’m in asweat! 
They surely have had time to load again.” Tom 


lay in this posture a considerable length of time, | 


in fearful expectation of once more hearing the 
shocking report of pistols, which would perhaps, 
bring down his best friend. 

He feared to look up, thinking his eyes might 
behold the sad catastroplie, and not without some 
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suspicions that astray ball might be found in his 

own carcase. Another dreadful moment of un- 

certainty ensued, and still no more shooting. 
Tom now heard something approach, bat think- 


| 


ing it some early pedestrian, he still lay close.— 
| Now the object came nearer, and was progressing 
ina line that must inevitably have brought them 
| in contact. 
“Take care! I've got a blunderbuss!” cried 
Tom, springing up on his haunches, and handling 
the weapon so blunderingly, that it went off, be- 
fore he perceived his strange companion. Should 
tne contents be lodged in any one’s chest, Tom 
; Was sure the shootee could not feel much more 





uncomfortable than the shooter. He sprang to 
| his feet in a fit of desperation: he now heard the 
object of his solicitude running away with all its 
might—and when the smoke subsided a little, he 
discovered it to be nothing more than a shugg' 
jackass, that now halled, turned about, and brayed 
at him. 


Tom smiled, and then advanced to the battle 
| ground—but it was deserted by the combatants, 
' and he stood musing, like a visiter on the field of 
| Waterloo. Before him lay the wadding,—evi- 
dence that powder had been burned; but where 
were the bullets? He examined the places where 
the gladiators had been stationed, and springing 
bick trom each spot in turn, he exclaimed “‘BLoop!” 
Being horrified at the discovery, he made the 
best of his way homeward, witha sad countenance. 
That morning our hero called on the general. 
“Geoffrey, lord Comly has not been here to- 
| day,” said the general. 
“And I fear your visit is not to be of @ pacific 
nature, Mr. Martel,” observed Miss Juliet. 
Geoffrey remained silent. 
“Now,” said the general, handing a sealed note 
to our hero, ‘‘there can be nothing to prevent 
| your delivering this for me.” 
“Indeed there is,” replied Geoffrey, seriously. 
“Then please state what it may be.” 

| Lord D cannot quit his bed.” 

| Is he sick?” 

“Dying, I fear.” 

“Some of you have stepped in between himand 


” 


me. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


“It ensued partly in consequence of an enmity 
previously existing between himand lord Comly.” 
“It can’t be altered now—I need not be in a 
passion about it. Was he game?” 
‘‘Both perfeetly cool—I never saw braver men.” 
“Then you were one of the party, you dog, and 
helped to cheat me?” 
| The promise I made you, wes provided lord 
| Comly did nothing w the matter,” said Geoffrey. 
| ‘| approve your conduct,” said Juliet, “lord 
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Comly was the proper oneto fight, if the measure | 
was just, at all.” 
“And he brought him down, did he?” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“And you think it fatal?” 

“Quite possible.” 

“I would rather he should not die—yet he 
should be taught better manners. What became 
of his fire?” 

“It took effect.” 

“The deuce!” 

“Did lordComly fall?” inquired Juliet, turning 
pale. 

“Yes.” 

“Is he dead or mortally wounded?” said she be- | 
traying matks of interest, that convinced our 
hero his lordship was anything but indifferent to | 


her. 

He is not dead—neither do 1 think his wounda 
mortal one—yet the surgeon says he is not out 
of danger.” 

“I will instantly go to him, 
departing without farther ceremony. 

“I see you are distressed, Miss Juliet,” said 
Geoffrey. 

“I am. 
been in this country, have won my esteem. 


” said the general, 


His lordship’s attentions since I have 
But 


when | see him thus peril his life, partly on my 
account, it heightened to a noble sentiment.” 
| 


“His last words before he fired, were “ Tell her 
T love her!” and when he fell, he said “Remember | 
my injunction!” | am happy for your sake, to say 
now, that I believe he will recover.” Aftersome 
moments silence, during which Miss Eno’s face 
was concealed by her kerchief, and the throbbings 
of her breast betrayed intense emotion, she looked 
up, and said, “May heaven restore him!” A mes- 
senger at this juncture came from lord Comly, 
stating that his lordship was much better. Our 
hero bace the lady (who was far from being in a 
fit condition fur company,) adieu, and wandered | 
forth on foot, impressed with the many serious re- | 
flections attending such pernicious encounters.— 
Nor was he free froma secret exultation that mat- | 
ters were not in a worse attitude, and that the 
‘respite’ as ‘Tom termed it, relieved him of the ne- 
cessity of acting farther in the realdrama. Ashi | 
walked along, he repeated the words ‘Juoln Bull!’ 
so emblematical of the desperate courage of Eng- 
lishmen. And he admired the perfect coolness 
and deliberation of the parties placed inso delicate 
a situation. Mr. B——, who actedaslord D ‘s | 
friend, was a most accomplished gentlemen, and 
had made use of many witty expressions on the 
ground, causing even the principals to smile more 
than once, with his racy humor. And the an- 
tagonists themselves were courteous and commu- 
nicative, exhibiting all the bland mildness of per- 


| Ces. 
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ee 


sons on a pleasure excursion. And when they 
fell, compliments on their skilful shooting passed 
between them, and an interchange of forgiveness 
followed. 

As he walked on through one of the most fash- 


|ionable streets, the horses plunged forward af- 


frighted, and the driver who struggled in vain to 
check them, finally thrown from his seat, was 


crushed under the wheels. The cries of females 


| within roused him, and springing in front of the 


horses, he seized one by the bit, and was hurled 
onward some twenty paces, before their course 
was arrested by his weight. At length the steed 
reared up, with our hero still clinging to him, and 
in a moment both were prostrate side by side, and 
the vehicle was brought to a pause. The in- 
mates alighted, and crowds of liveried servants 


| thronged round, with terror depicted on their fa- 


Geoffrey merely saw the ladies in safety, 


and farther consciousness was lost in the dim 


| whirling faintness that came over him. 


When he recovered, our hero found himself in 
bed, with the baron watching over him, and a 
physician feeling his pulse. His aged kinsman was 


driving post when the accident occurred, and re- 


cognizing in the rescuer, his heir, had him con- 
ducted to his lodgings, attended with all possible 
care. 

“Thank heaven!” said the baron, when he per- 
ceived animation returning. 

“I am not much hurt, remarked Geoffrey, 
smiling, and endeavoring to extend his hand to 
his kinsman. But this was followed by an ex- 
clamation arising from acute pain. The arm that 
he strove to raise, was fractured and covered with 
bandages. 

“You must be still,” observed the physician, 
who was examining his body, which with the ex- 
ception of a few slight bruises, had received but 
little injury. 

“Geotlrey, you have not been at home these 


three days. J wondered at the cause of your ab- 


| sence, and drove in to see after you.” 


“Forgive me, my dear sir—some engagements 


| P 
ofa pressing nature, that concerned my friends, 
| 
the general, and another countryman, whom you 


have not yet seen, prevented me from returning 
earlier. I was about setting out for the barony, 


| 
| when this accident happened.” 


“The accident may be a fortunate thing fur you. 
Are you aware who were in the carriage?” 

“No, sir. But humanity should dictate the 
like conduct, were the inmates beggars.” 

“Certainly. But the inmates were not beggars, 
in this instance. They were those who are able 
to do any thing for you.” 

“Thanks to your kindness, neither am I a beg- 
gar. Simply their thanks, is all 1 wish.” 
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“Geotfrey,” said the old man, with an air of 
triumph, “you will never be the one to dishonor 
your name! Your claims on those whom you sav- 
ed fiom death, perhaps, would make many of 
greater distinction in this kingdom, proud.” 

‘Who were they, whom I was so fortunate to 
be the means of delivering from peril?” 

The dutchess of , and the princes ——. 

**Ay! it was almost a fit adventure for a novel. 
I remember now thet the younger one was exqui- 
sitely beautiful. Were | the president of my 
country, | would certainly fall in love with her. 


’ 


” 


“Young man,” said the physician, ‘it would be 
best for you to speak but little at present. Your 
senses wander, and a fever iscoming on.” A fever 
did ensue, which kept our hero on his back for 
several days, and bereft him of his senses at in- 


tervals. Many persons visited him, whose faces 


he did not recognize, during hig moments of deli- | 


rium. Juliet came once in company with her 
father, and heard him repeatedly call on the name 
of Viola, sometimes with great tenderness, at oth- 
ers with fierce upbraidings, and several times he 
uttered a burst of eloquence, imagining he was 
addressing a jury, or his fellow citizens. When 
the raging frenzy abdicated his brain, he kindly 
smiled on those around, and implored them not to 
heed the incoherent expressions which he wa, 
His friend Tom 
was ever at his bed post, evincing a continuance 
of his neverfailing attachment. Lord Comly, who 
had rapidly recovered from his indisposition, being 
wounded slightly in the head, which merely caus- 
ed a temporary lethargy, after being conveyed to 


conscious had escaped him. 


the city, was often with him. 
worthy physician (who was despatched by the 
dutchess) triumphed, and our lero was soon able 
to ride out, free of pain, excepting his broken arm, 
that was yet in bandages. He then learned with 
satisfaction that lord D——, though dvomed to a 
protracted confinement, was out of danger, and 
had sent an apology to the general. 
CHAPTER X. 

A few weeks after the accident recorded in the 
last chapter, Geoffrey was accosted by the duke of 
C. . 
is completely the prevailing subject at court. | 
have heard hundreds mention your name, and re- 
gret that you could no where be found ” 

“You are disposed, my lord, to flatter me. I can- 
not distinguish any extraordinary merit of the act 
to which you allude. [tis nothing more than the 
duty of every member of the human family to as- 
sist in the preservation of his species. A footman 
might have acted my part, and [ am sure I should 
have done the same for the most humble persons.” 

“These sentiments,” replied his grace, ‘as 

Vol 1—47. 


The skill of the | 


**Martel,” observed his grace, ‘your fame | 
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much as the deed itself, add to yourfavor. Come 
with me and | will show you some of your 
His grace then conducted our hero toa 
large building, where crowds of the most fashion- 
able personages resorted, to examine and admire 
one of the most perfect specimens of the arts 
which the age had produced. 


friends.” 


When they were ushered into the spacious 
apartment, they beheld unrolled to their gaze a 
painting, which exhibited not the mere imitation 
of some popular artist, who is copied, right or 
wrong: but the emanation of a mighty intellect, 
whose figures did all but move, and which in an 
instant, struck from the beholder the conscious- 
ness that it was paint and canvas. Nature had 

| been the painter’s model, and this was his triumph! 
Geotlrey veheld many persons there collected, 
illustrious by birth, and celebrated for their merit. 
| No sooner was his name mentioned, than num- 
bers came forward, and congratulated him for his 
successful interposition in favor of one on whom 
all joined in bestowing praise. 

It was not long before the dutchess was an- 
/nounced. She came with a dignified step, and a 
gracious smile, leading her daughter, and bestow- 
ed very many thanks and kind remarks on our 
hero. The young lady was of that age when 
womanhood is just developed and when she is all 
but an angel. She was as fair as the freshest lily of 
‘her Isle, and the brigiitt sparkle of her lustrous 
}eyes beamed the frankness of her benevolent 
| heart and the intelligence of a gifted and well 
| tutored mind. She was one of whom our hero 

| had heard much, and the more he endeavored to 

gratify his curiosity by scrutinizing her appear- 

| ance, the more his admiration was heightened.— 
She presented him a gem, which he gallantly 

| pledged to treasure as he would his honor. He 

| had also an invitation to visit the ladies at 

| castle. 

Now all were lavishing their encomiumson the 
rare production before them, and our hero started 
with delight when he heard that it was the work 
ofan American. But his astonishment and joy 

| knew no bounds when he heard the name of the 

| artist—Bvonarotti Bemas! 

‘‘He hastened, as soon as his engagements would 

| permit, to call on his old acquaintance, who now 
occupied comfortable apartments, having disposed 
of his picture to the earl of , for a handsome 
sum of money. Geoffrey understood that Beman 
was ill, before reaching his dwelling, and his anx- 
iety to see him was incresed. 

His card was sent in, and in a few minutes he 
was admitted. The artist recognized our hero, 
and gave hima kind welcome. But Gooffrey, 
under any other circumstances, would not have 
been able to identify the young man’s altered fea- 
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tures. Death was in his aspect, yet the radient | vou desire it, add gloom to a solemm moment, by 


sinile which once beamed in the garret, was there, 


unchanged by the hand of misfortune, or the blan- | 


dishments of success. ‘The sunken eye yet twink- 
Jed with the immortality of an elevated sou', and 
his smooth brow was still unblotted by the vices 
of the world. All bis energies had been concen- 
trated in his art, and every pleasurable dream, or 
thought, was shaped by his overwhelming passion. 
He was formed to conceive the most striking fea- 
tures of nature, and was gifted with a hand to por- 
tray them. Hlowsoever great the sacrifice of bo- 
dily con fort, or appalling the jeers of the unapt 
preciating, and the detraction of the envious, ye, 
all were encountered without a murmur, so that 
his spirit might still cling to its images of bright- 
ness. And now his body was wasted, and his 
days curtailed on earth, yet repentance came not- 
for he knew that the God which formed him, had 
a place appointed for his rest. He encountered in 
his pursuits the hanghtiness, the neglect, and the 
scorns of the world, but he had turned aside from 
them, forgiving his revilers; and continued hi: 
career of peace and love of the works of Nature. 

“Beman,” said Geoilrey, afler some moments’ 
pause, “you are dangerously ill!” 

“Not dangerously,—happily ill. [am discharg- 
ing an obligation which | dehberately incurred, and 
cheerfully pay.” 

“What mean you?” 

“I was merely alluding toa trifling bargain, en- 
tered into a few brief yearsago. | stipulated to 
deliver up some hundred and filly pounds of dust, 
or the privilege of carving the letters of my name 


a little deeper on the tablet of my grave, than is | 


ordinary with man. Since the contact was made, 
I have been busily employed with the chissel, 
(though called fool, by the many,) calculating at 
the close of each day, how many more would be 
required to complete the inscription. Each re- 
turning morning | began my task with a light 
heart, and worked faithfully, yes, ever faithfully, 


and anticipated with pleasure, the conclusion of 


my labors. The work is finished—my lease is 
expired, and I shall not hesitate to yield up the 
tenement, | assure you.” 

“Beman,” said our hero, “the flush on thy 
check—”’ 

“Ha, ha, ha! 
Martel. 
greatest conception, | assure you. It was a close 
race. J’shaw! what would be the use of mincing 
anything so palpable? My dear friend, | am dy- 
ing—dying with the consuinption—I know it, and 
also that | am beyond the reach of human skill 
but I repine not—I might have lived—this is the 
result of a voluntary sacrifice. I will tell my sim- 
ple tale—that in some future time, you may, if 


I know what you would say 


1 merely had time to accomplish my | 


| my path—but J essayed 


Forlune. 


| recounting it to others. 

**You must know then, that ere we met, I was 
wedded, completely, indissolubly wedded, to the 
glories of mine art. 


| 


Yea, before my fingers had 
grasped the brush, when but an infant at my 
mountain home, I had instinctively learned to 
sketch the pine, the bird, and the beast, in the 
dust on the highway. What language can de- 
scribe my emotions on first beholding the works 
of a master in the city? | fled thither, from my 
parents, whowere content to regale on the moun- 
tain trout, and the fruits of their little green field 
in the valley. I became an apprentice, a slave, 
(tor | lacked money to be a pupil ) to one who 
admired my zeal, but endeavored to depricate my 
devotedness. When my services became valua- 
ble, | was his friend, and continued such till his 
death 
—lbut not me. J will pass it by, saying only, that 


it was a must miserable death! 


lis demise would have deterred another 


**] now come to the period when you mani- 
Hlad 1 continued 
to copy faces, merely, J should, perkaps, have 


fested a willingness to aid me. 


But | was 
never the one whose standard of excelience, and 
ne plus ultra of earthly objects, was wealth, the 
dust, the filth of the earth. I looked at the wild 

| beast of the forest, and saw that it fostered a mat- 

ted coat of hair to brunt the snows of winter, and 
that its all-absorbing occupation was only to sup- 
ply its maw with food. I scorned the degradation 
of my species, and resolved that my estimate of 
the duties of a man, should be more exalted. 
“It was when the air was refreshing, and the 
jarched sky a curtain blue, and the morning sun 
| rising in glorious splendor, that whilst seated on 
an eminenee, separated from the tumult of the 
city, aud gazing on the golden surface of the 
| vroad bay, the prototype of the painting you have 
| beheld, gleamed across my vision. I need not 
way that | clung to the conception—that I con- 
templated its beauties in rapture. It haunted my 
slumbers each returning eve, and vanished not at 
| the dawn of busy day. 


; never wanted the means of support. 


In the dim perspective, 
there was ever the form of death, with his stern 
eye fixed on the adventurer who was busily en- 

| gaged arranging the groups. This was casy to 

The master-spirit of the scene was 
only permitted to impart the finishing touch, and 

then his life was required of him. | embraced the 

terms! 

***Well was I aware of the many difficulties in 
It was not long before 
the symptoms of disease were felt in my breast, 
and I redoubled my labors. Both progressed— 
the one is finished—the other finishing! I care 


not—1 willingly resign a awity of my days, fora 


interpret. 
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Fewerd equally as valuable. My life has not been | in our country, may be found here. Lord D 


long, nor unmixed with pain—yet its hours of | was very busy at the castle the other day. Some 


bliss were worth years of common enjoyment | of his remarks should not pass unnoticed; I think 


My lonely vigils have ever been peopled with| | must call him out.” 


etherial images, whilst, perhaps, those of others, | “Let us be off, Geoffiey—I see a man can't 
were employed to crush some pious heart. | am live here without being occasionally shot. Dues 
not fit for this world—I will pray!” | not your mother’s letter urge you to return?” 

Here the young man’s voice failed, and a flood} “Yes—when m y affairs will admit of it. I 


of tears euffused his eyes. think there could be no better time than the pre- 
“ Martel,”—he continued, after several unavail-| sent.” 

ing efforts to speak,—‘‘He who is in heaven will “Does she say anything about my mother?” 

pardon my transgressions—they have not been | “VYes—that she is well, and promises to whip 

numerous, nor of a flagrant nature. Now I think | YoU "eo more, if you will return, and behave well.” 

I shall not require too much by requesting a favor ‘Geoffrey, let us lose no time in being off.— 

of you.” | Hlow rejoiced will my poor mother be to see me 
““No! name every thing your heart may desire, | again! And I confess it will be the greatest 

and they shall be perfurmed,” said Geoffrey. pleasure in the world to me, to meet her once 
“When I am dead, | wish you to have attached | "Te: liow the boys will crowd round, to hear 

to my name on the slab, the country of my birth. | travels.” 

I have loved my country, and exulted in the hope “Ah, Tom, how happy I too would have been, 

of doing something for its fime. When my name had things reinained unaltered there.” 

is mentioned, let it be Beman, the American! — “Does the letter say nothing abeut Viola?” 

My country is marked on all my productions, and | “Yes—it has been the same thing in every one 

these who view the one shall see the other. One| @2ie™ has reached me, since my abode in this 

more request, and [ have done. Collect my wealth | | country. It is simply, ‘Viola sends her respects 

in money, and the jewels which fur hands have |to you.’ Why does she not give her the other 

bestowed on me, and when you return to the appellation?” 

bright shores of our native land, take them to “Because I suppose she don’t wish to hurt 

—--, a village in the valley, at the base of the | your feelings.” 

mountain, which is laved by the cool waters of | ‘ 

the Ohio. Should my parents be living, leave | “Because she knows you wish to hear of her.” 

your burthen there, and say it is all that remains | “True, Tom; it is a satisfaction to know she 

of their wandering child. Tell them he lived a lives. I forgive her as J hope heaven may for- 

virtuous life, and died revering their memory.— | 8'¥° me! May she be hapyy!”’ 

Oh! had it pleased the Supreme Ruler, to have And make you happy cons day.” 

permitted me to return to the sunny vale of my | “What? How can that be” 

youth!—But never mind—it is too late now. Ir} “| was walking along the street the other ca 

}and stepped into a cotlee house—” 


“Then why not omit her name altogether?” 


the earth is heaped over them, procure appropri- : 
“Pshaw!” 
“ os er drinking a glass of ale J sat down—” 


4s!” 


ate tomb-stones—not costly ones—for their lives 


am without kindred on earth. Then I desire you 
to appropriate the funds for the benefit of distress- 
ed merit.” 


An : looked over some American papers.” 
“What did you see?’ 
‘Jasper Loveridge, in the police report, before 


were humble and religious. If they are gone, i 3 
! 


The artist died in a foreign land. His tomb- 


stone is gazed at by strangers—but his name is) 
not forgotten. bingt rother gambler with a huge Bowie-knife. 


Don’t you think the inventors of those ugly things, 

should have a patent-right to be lynched where 
Geoffrey was in mourning, the baron having | ever found?” 

suddenly died in an apoplectic fit. Ile was now 


the Mayor of New Orleans, charged with stab- 


CHAPTER XI. 


| 

! 

“What could Loveridge have been doing there?"’ 
the possessor of immense wealth, and contem-| ‘What was he doing? Hav’at I said? Why he 
plated a visit to his native land. 

| 
i 


has run through with bis wife’s fortune, and de- 
‘Let us remain here, Geoffrey,” said Tom. 


serted her, to-be-sure. He’s the very rascal to do 
“Were you not recently anxious to be off, Tom? ; such a thing. Now, if you will not fancy any of 

What has altered your mind?” | the fine ladies here, you may manage to have 
“Nothing, in particular—only I feel very well | Viola yet, by getting a divorce.” 


contented at present. “Speak not in this manner, Tom.” 


‘Malice, envy, and every other evil that exists! «| was fearful it would pain you—but it had to 
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cone out. I sce you can never love another— 
and love can mount many obstructions. 1 have 
had my day with filty waiting-maids and other 
ladies in this country, but Lucey is not forgotten. 
If all is right when we return I shall marry her 
if you advise it.” 

“If you love her, Tom, you will not encounter 
any objections from me.” 

“I do love her, by heaven!—I believe. About 
two months since, | received a letter from her. | 
will show it to you some of these times. She was 
at school, and had learned to write a fair hand, 
and what is better, good sense.” 

‘**How did she know where to direct it?” 

“Why, I suppose I must confess—lI first wrote 
to her.” 

“Very well.” 

“But you say nothing about your own case.” 

“Never mind it.” 

Geotlrey fell into one of his gloomy fits, and 
walked out alone. Ile penetrated the most un- 
frequented places in the park, and inhaled the air 
of utter solitude with something like pleasure.— 
He threw himself along the matted grass plot, 
and gazed on the gentle hills and vales around— 
and the deer that occasionally ran out to allay its 
thirst, or bathe its limbs in the gurgling brook. 

“This,” said he, “is one of old England’s bul- 
watks—the preservation of the dainties of | Iyfe, 
and an old stock of nobles, to enjoy them. The 
peasant, whose sires were peasants, knows not the 
ambition of a democrat, ana if degraded, yet he is 
happy—ard happiness is often sought in vain by 
kings. Who would not condescend to be hap- 
py?—” 

“You, it seems, will not—else you would be 
content.” 

This reply came from one but a few paces dis- 
tant, who was reclining in the dark shade of a 
haw-thorn, and whose eyes were instantly fixed 
on our hero. 

Geoffrey started with surprise, and his search- 
ing glance peered about some moments, before he 
beheld the long white locks of the ancient chron- 
icler. 

“Why, my aged friend,” continued Geoffrey, 
“does it seem that I will not embrace happi- 
ness?" 

“The secret is in your own breast. 
i may know it.” 

“You speak in riddles.” 

“You may be skeptical now, but ere to-mor- 
row’s sun thou wilt have told thine own destiny.” 

“This is incomprehensible to me. Will you be 
pleased to explain?” 

“It is beyond my power—I can only listen 
whilst thou shalt read thine own fate. When you 
have declared it, and my hand has recorded the 


To-morrow 
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words, | will believe, but cannot explain. Who 
believes not that there are stars above, yet who 
may explain why this is of less magnitude than 
that, or another is brighter than this? We regard 
these things as the formation of an inscrutable 
power. There are phenomena which tay not 
be comprehended by man. And however incred™ 
ulous those who are not eye-witnesses may remain, 
yet he who sees and hears must be convinced.— 
There are those who would call me superstitious — 
but I could laugh at them.” 

“Yet methinks,” continued Geoffrey, whose 
curiosity was much excited, ‘‘you might be more 
explicit—and give me a better knowledge of the 
things you darkly hint at.” 

“May the things which are to be spoken not 
be a dark fate! That calmed brow, marked with 
none of the crimes of the human race, and the 
clear open glance of thine eye, which has never 
yet looked approvingly on the black deeds of the 
world, indicate a good future—but I am not the 
diviner. Yet the customs and thoughts of your 
race, are familiar to me. Within the past few 
days you have summed up the incidents of your 
life, as one who would exhibit his claims for better 
conntmtent. Have you not?” 

“I have!” replied Geoilrey, staring at his com- 
panion. 

“In your dreams the last few nights you have 
seen the pale features of your departed relative — 
Each time before he vanished from your view he 
placed your right hand upou your heart, and with 
the o:her pointed to heaven, whither you thought 
ho immediately fled.” 

“True!” 

“Nay, think not I too saw it—such has been 
the custom of your race. The fiftieth night after 
the death of the last lord the heir has invariably 
had this vision. It is the harbinger of the things 
which I have said will come to pass. Before the 
dawn of another day you will know more.” 

“| have been taught,” said Geoffrey in tones of 
unusual solemnity, “to heed idle dreams as the 
wild chimeras of the train, to be forgotten without 
aserious thought. But this vision which you 
have strangely mentioned, has, I confess, nade no 
slight impre-sion on my mind and spirits.” 

“We should not controvert the reality of things 
incomprehensible. Men may laugh, and affect to 
estimate lightly the startling images and incidents 
which flit across their slumbers: but each in his 
own heart has some faith in them, and all secretly 
regard them with interest. The wisest philoso- 
phers of any age could not analize them—and 
their dogmas remain in the same obscurity as the 
subject of disquisition. What we cannot under- 
stand we should pot contradict. There are ma- 
ny, when remarkable incidents transpire, which 
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wele auticipated by none, who yet recognise in the | learn Virgil, Horace Delphini, and anything that’s 

features of the scene some certain though inde- | Latin or Greek! I will return to America ina min- 

finable resemblance of a previous Vision, perhaps | ule, if you'll let me. Heavens! he’s crazy!” 

long forgotten, but revived by the occurrence. — | “Ah, Callisthenes!”? continued our hero, mak- 

Why some may have the future unrolled beture ing a still deeper transition into time past, and at 

them none may say-—but that such is the case | the same moment hugging his friend, “Ah, Cal- 

fur one will believe.” | listhenes! thou art too noble to bestow fulsome 
‘“‘Were LI an auditor of such an instance, I too flattery even on Alexander. | love thee, and will 

might believe: but so long as I have no indubita- | b4lk his design.” 

ble evidence of its truth, the extravagance of the | “Oh Geoffrey, I love you too!” said Tom, 


matter must render me incredulous. But I ac- with tears in his eyes, and returning the embrace. 
: “ “Thus a ee rae er 
knowledge the mention and discussion of the sub- | T'hus, Lysimachus ends your woes! Instantly 


ject, has produced strange feelings, and my spirits | swallow this poison!” 

are far heavier than usual. Ha—lI cannot laugh! | “Good Lord!” exclaimed Tom, breaking away, 
I will seek my jocose companion. Farewell—l and running with all his might into the house. 
should term you Sir Soothsayer, atanother time.” | The violence of the struggle produced a partial 
} return of Geoffrey’s hallucination, and he now 


Geoffrey in vain attempted to assume a gaiety 
stood staring about with no recollection of what 


as he departed for the old building. His gloom | 
was deepened by the steady searching look of the he had ome or why he was there. 
old man, whose eyes continued to rest upon him “What's the matter with you, Geoffrey?” in- 
until he turned the point of a thichet which ob- quired Tom, peeping from one of the windows 
| above. 

The sun sank down ina clear sky, and the dus-| “I believe I have a slight fever. Come down, 
ky shades of twi-light were round him, ere Geof- Tom, and tell me where I have been. My head 


frey reached the precincts of the old tenement of | ape is confusion.” 
bigheatelors. ‘] would rather not, Geoffrey.” 

Whether the half sane conference with the | “Why net, man?” 
aged descendant of the Druids operated on his is ou might take me for Cesar, ond turn Bru- 
senses, or if the mysterious spell was indeed ap- = : — ; 
proaching its consummation he knew not, but | : a a Fee ae out of your senses!” 
shuddered with his trance-like and benumbed sen- | i If I atm, the old boy’s in you, from the burning 
sations. As he walked onward, an unwonted in- of my neck.” 
fluence predominated over his mind, and his- “Burning of your neck! How’s this?” exclaimed 
, Geotlicy, trying in vain to open the door. 

“It’s fastened—that’s all,” said Tom. 

“Well, open it.” 

“That’s another thing.” 

“T gave you all ‘ 

**All that I possess—I know it, Geoffrey. But ['m 
afraid you'll hurt me.” Geoffrey continued: 


scured him from sight. 


thoughts began to run riot. For an instant the 
moments of his infancy, when reclining on his | 
mother’s breast, though long forgotten in the past, | 
‘again occupied his thoughts, and all consciousness | 
of his present condition was extinct. The next | 
moment he beheld the conflicts in the hely land, | 
of which he had read, and the very faces of the 
combatants seemed familiar to him, and he fan-| ‘ ‘Made you my guardians, my depositories; 
cied he heard the shouts of the assailants and the But kept a reservation to be followed 

crash of lances. It was but momentarily that each With such a num!er.—— You think I’ll weep; 
scene dwelt before him, and then gave way to} “No, I'll not weep:— 


others, like the shifting views of a diorama. | I have full cause for weeping, but this heart 


“Stay, Callus! a Roman poet should not thus. Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 


tyrannise in Egypt!” he exclaimed aloud, impress- | = ere Tl — fool, I shall go mad!” 
ed with the belief that he was addressing the agent| Bless your wits!” said fom, throwing the con- 
of Augustus. | tents of a water pitcher on his friend's head. 
“Good gracious! I’m Tom Sculk!” cried Tom, | “Hat What does this mean? Who did that?” 
who had walked out to meet his friend. ‘“Letgo cried our hero in a rage, and now perfectly in 
my collar, Geoffrey.” possession of his senses. 
‘“‘Never, until you estimate more properly the “It was I, Geoffrey; but I forgot you were 
value of Virgil’s friendship. Return to Friuli, , Standing there. It was purely an accident. 
and humbly deserve his regard!” “Jf it was an accident, asthe watchman said 
“For goodness’ sake, Geoffrey, don’t choke me | concerning the sow, Tom, I must forgive you.— 
so!” exclaimed Tom, struggling to screw himself, But 1am completely drenched and feel very un- 
out of his frenzied friend’s iron grasp. ‘1 will ' comfortable. 


| 
| 
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Sculk hearing this sane speech, ran down and 
gave him odmittance. As our hero was putting 
aside his wet garments, he asked Tom what he 
had been doing out inthe yard when the accident 
occurred. 

“Upon my word I can’t tell, unless you stepped 


out to pluck a rose,” replied Sculk, unwilling to | 


recur to the subject of the fever, fearing a relapse 
of the distemper. 

Geoffrey was thoughtful and exceedingly pale, 
which Tom perceiving with alarm, was induced 
to secretly dispatch a messenger for a physician, 
with a brief account of the symptoms of the case. 

“Tom, had I gone out with the intent you in- 
timate, why did I forget it?” 

This was spoken after a silence of ten minutes. 

“T can’t tell why you don’t recollect anything. 
I saw old Chronicle staring at you from behind one 
of the pillars; perhaps he had some influence,over 
you. I believe he’s a wizard, and should like to 
get away from him as soon as possible ” 

“Thank you for the idea, Tom. I now re- 
member he recounted some awful things to-day 
which almost unmanned me. Was it not strange?”’ 

“He must be the old boy—or,—stop a moment! 
Did he look you in the eye?” 

“Yes—like any other man would have done.” 

**He’s an animal magneliser, Geoffrey!” 

**Was I asleep?” 

“I believe so, upon my soul—but your eyes 
were open.” 

‘‘My mother has mentioned that I once alarmed 
her by mounting to the top of the house in my 
If anything of this kind should happen, do 


sleep. 
I am now oppressed with 


not be surprised, Tom. 

unnatural feelings.” 
“Oh!” cried Tom, starting back. 
“Did anything pain you, Tom?’ 
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| ‘Geoffrey, how do you feel now?” inquired 


| Tom, throwing aside the paper, the silence becom- 
|ing painful. No answer came, and on looking 
again, the eyes which were but a few moments 
before open, and gazing at the ceiling, had closed, 
; anda slight perspiration rested on the forehead 
and temples. 

‘‘Geoffrey!” repeated Tom, ina louder tone, 
determined to break the silence, that had now be- 
come hideous. But he was not regarded more 
than a statue would have done the speech. 

A cricket sang out from the chimney corner: 
this was the only sound of living being that could 
he heard. 

“IT wish I was asleep,” said Tom. But this 
was impossible—he was possessed of the wakeful 
spirit which bids defiance to all the soothing pow- 
ers of the pillow. 

He sat down in a large cushioned chair, and 
closed his eyes. When he threw himself back, 
one of the rolers erushed a grain of sand on the 
floor, and he sprang up in alarm, and looked care- 
fully behind him. 

“What could that have been!” said he, peer- 
ing into every corner of the room, and under the 
bed; “Geoflrey!” he exclaimed aloud—yet the 
one addressed heeded him not, but breathed calm- 
ly on in his slumbers. Tou’s eyes now caught 
a glimpse of the gilt leaves of a holy bible, which 
he seized on, but could not for the life of him, 
find any comfort in the passages he chanced to 








read. 

“] fear Tama sinner,” said he, but I have al- 
ways believed in religion. Yet that makes it 
| worse—ten times worse—because | have sinned 


with my eyes open, and against my conscience. If 





the Lord willonly forgive me up to this time, I pro- 
mise upon my word and honor, to reform as much 


“Yes,” answered Sculk, looking frightfully at |as possible. I’m afraid he won’t believe me— 


Geoffrey’s pale face. 
“What was it?” inquired our hero, alimost list- 


lessly. 

‘A bee stung me,” lied Tom, afraid to name 
the true cause of his alarm. 

“Then kill—why don’t you put it out of the 
room?” 

“] will—there,” said Tom, throwing a crumb 
of something out of the window. 

It was not long before Geoffrey sought his bed— 
Tom remained sitting up reading to him some 
late American papers. But it was with a tremu- 


lous voice and murdering punctuation that he | 


ran over the articles. Ever and anon he directed 
his eyes from the sheet to his reclining compan- 
ion’s face, and frequently missing the column, 
when he resumed his exercise. But it made no 
difference: neither of them could have understood 
the announcement of their dearest friend’s death. 


| because I’ve promised this more than a duzen 


times be fore. 1 wonder if there is much crime in 

loving the women? Man can’t resist them-—pas” 
| sion is stronger than reason—it surely can’t be our 
| fuult—we didn’t make ourselyes. The ten com- 
| mandments—if it wasn’t for some of them—I— 
| Goodness me! this may be desecrating—but | 
| didn’t mean it! I was only arguing the case. Lord 
| have mercy on me!—lI acknowledge myself to be 
a poor frail sinner!” 

Sculk tried to sleep once more, and essayed to 
compose himself accordingly, in the great chair. 
He could not—and thinking the lamp was a hind- 
rance, he advanced to the table, and had already 
inflated his cheeks, and approached his mouth 
within a few inches of the light, when he started 
back, and suffered the wind to escape. 

“J shall do no such thing,” said he, “I'm re- 


solved it shall burn all this night.” 








effort to doze away a horrible hour. Ile snored 
once, but timidly, and was hardly asleep. Poor 
fellow; he dreamed or fancied he was in trouble, 
and that evil spirits and hobgoblins were moving 
around him. 
formed doze, and opened his eyes: nothing was in 
front; he then looked behind: still nothing was 
seen. Whereupon he settled himself again, and 
his eyelids slowly sank down to a sleeping pos- 
ture,—when he felt something rub against the 
calf of his leg. He made no exclamation, but his 
mouth fell open, and his eyes started forward.— 
Againit slowly stroked his leg—and the contrast 
With one 
tremendous eflort he sprang up, his fect re-ting 
precisely on the seat of the chair: and he saw bee 
fore him a furious big tom cat? The animal seem- 


was felt more sensibly thau beture. 


ed as much astonished as himself, and appeared to 
make preparations for combat. A low hissing 
growl came from its grinniag mouth, and its back 
was arched stifily, with the fur standing upright, 
and the tail brandished in the air. 

“Now,” said Tom, while every joint quivered, 
“any time may be come! This cat may be a fiend 
in disguise. If you are the old boy, speak! He 
you what you will, ‘Oh speak,’ that 1 may know 
my doom.” 

*“‘Snee—co—wow—ouli,” answered the cat, 
his eyes fiercely staring at his terrified comrade. 

“Speak English!” erred Tom, stamping on the 
chair. 

“Snee—snee—snee!” replied the cat, humping 
his back still higher, and stiiler, each time. 

“By heaven, L’ll see what stuff you’re made of! 
J don’t believe you’re anything but a cat, after 
all,” said Tom, reaching the bible from the table, 
which he drew back, and was in the act of launchi- 
ing at the head of his carniverous guest, when 
that animal made a spring at the chair, and after 
some little clawing, leapt from the cushion witha 
squeaking mouse in his mouth. 

“Thank fortune!” cried Sculk, much relieved, 
and a little disposed to laugh at his recent af- 
fright. 

‘‘Puss, puss, puss,—Tommy, Tommy, Tom- 
my,”’ he continued, and the cat coming to the call, 
a friendship was instantly established. 

“Puss, you shall stay here with me all night, and 
I will give you a saucer of miik in the morning, 
fur your good company,” said Tom, stroking the 
eat, which now purred and hummed on lis knee. 
This alliance produced confidence, and things 
went on bravely and harmoniously for some time. 
But the cat, better practiced in snatching a short 
nap when occasion required, than his solicitous 
friend, having now slept its quota, started up and 


miunifested some uncasiness. ‘Tom in vain ecn- 
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He paused in the midst of a half 
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lay its fidgity motions, and frequent 
| turns of the head, as if listening to something.— 
| Presently its ears were thrust forward, its sharp 
new muon eyes assumed a piercing lustre, and he 
| rose up, arching his back as before, and stuck his 
| claws in ‘Tom’s flesh. Sculk followed the direc- 
tion of the animal’s eyes, and to his horror beheld 
| the door open slowly a few inches, and the glazed 
| eyes ofa man, whose face was pale and sunken, 
| fixed firmly on him. 





“Ugh!” ejaculated Sculk, sinking submissively 
back in the great chair, with his mouth not open, 
| but spread about five inches in width, like that of 
ja catlish, and his face considerably shortened by 
the many folds into which it was wrinkled. His 
hair stood up, like the comb of a cock, forming a 
ridge from the centre of his forehead backwards. 
lis eyes returned stare fur stare, but his was an 
imploring look. 

“It is not the time yet—wait until the clock 
strikes twelve. Be sure you speak not!” said old 
Chronicle, for he it was, nodding to Tom. 

“*[—I—wo—ont speak!” screamed Tom. 

The old wizard frowned, and placing his finger 
on his lips, withdrew his ghostly head. 

The cat jumped down, and ran out; the door 
being left open. 

“| would give everything I possess in the world,” 
said Tom, “if Ll was only planged over head and 
ears inthe middle of the Delaware river. I could 
swim out: but there’s no retreat here. That was 
the devil in the shape of a black cat, and here he’s 
been sticking his claws in my flesh! If he was not 
the devil, why the deuce did he go out, when the 
old wizard beckoned? Geoff: oh, if L speak, 
theyll be back in a minute, and I’m a gone case. 
Vil do everything they tell me.” 

The clock struck twelve, and the adjoining room 
was iliuininated by a sudden flash, and the tread 
of old Chronicle was distinctly heard, moving 
backward and forward in a measured pace. Tom 
could see him pass with a flaming torch in his 
hand, and fancied he smelt the fumes of infernal 
fires. The only t: ing that assured him he was 
still on earth, was the continued chirpings of the 
cricket. He heard the bed creak, and turning, 
beheld Geoffrey rise slowly up, his eyes open, but 
motionless, and on his lip a faint complaisant 
stul'e. 

‘Speak not!” repeated the hollow voice of old 
Chronicle, looking from the partly opened door, 
ats 

“1 wo—ort!” replied Tom, in astonishing tones. 

Geotlrey pausedas he was deliberately dressing 
himse|t 


ilk. 


, and listened a moment without regarding 
the presence of his companion. 

Now a scufile ensued in the adjoining room, 
and Sculk had the satisfaction of seeing old Chron- 


| 
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took to be the physician. It was that considerate 
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icle borne out by the violence ofgome one, whom he | 


and slept in spite of black cats and terrible fan- 
Cies. 


personage, indeed; and he had most effectually | 


thrown a straight-jacket over the supposed patient, | 


and hurried him toward the coach that waited at 
a short distance from the building. The doctor 
had Jong reconnoitered the premises, and perceiv- 
ing the old man moving about mysteriously, sup- 
posed him to be the insane one, and forraed the 
conclusion to carry him to his dwelling, where he 
was better prepared to administer the remedies.-- 


But the moment old Chronicle undeceived him, | 


the jacket was cutaway, the doctor drove off, and 


the servant who remained without at his request, , 


stole quietly to bed. 

‘Why not, Viola? said Geoffrey, taking Tom’s 
hand, some minutes after tlie latter’s boisterous 
reply to the old man’s injunction of silence: ‘] 


still have the ring you gave me, and the overrul- | 


ing fates have decreed that yeu shall be mine.” 


Tom drew away affrighted, and retreated brisk- | 


ly out of the room. Geoffrey followed, and pnas- 
ed not, until he reached the avenue of mulberry 
trees before the building. Here he reclined on the 
grass, and seemed to regard with awe the million 
stars that twinkled above. The moon, too, shone 
brightly, and the soft light was but little less than 
early day. 

“Speak!” said the aged Chronicler, gazing at the 
composed features of Geoffrey. 

“Viola,” said our hero, ‘we have wealth suffi- 
cient. 
may we not be happy? 


ful shades of our childhood—my heart shall cease | 


to nuiture projects of ambition, and only beat 
for thee! We will atone for the weary years while 
we have dwelt asunder, by an immediate union, 
that shall know no more separation. Alas! did 
you know how my heart has bled, when I suppos- 
ed you were lost forever, | am sure you would 
pity me. With no prospect of happiness on earth, 
by desperate exertions I resolved to attain the high 
places which restless man covets so much. I have 
tasted the first drauglits of success—I have travers- 
ed the land of my ancestors, and the honors they 
once enjoyed, were proffered me. | have mixed 
with the most exalted personages of the earth, and 
witnessed their power, and the deference paid 
them by thousands—yet nothing of these that | 
might possess, could bring a pleasure, compared 


with what ours will be in the humble shades of 


our native hawthorns. The summer shall disclose 
to usa rural retreat, and the snows of winter re- 
mind us of the houseless wanderer. 

Geotlrey rose, and after lingering a moment in 
sileuce, returned to his couch. The old man 
wrote down what he had heard, aud ‘Tom now in 
ured to wonderful th.ngs, Uirew himself in bed, 


Our love is mutual and unbounded. Why | 
We will enjoy the peace- | 


CHAPTER XI. 


Lights were glittering at the residence of Gen- 
eral Eno, and many smiling faces were there.— 
The aceumplished poctess was now a bride, and 
never did she appear more interesting. The old 
General Was happy too, but he had long been re- 
luctant in consenting to the nuptials of his daugh- 
ter with an Englishman, although one of rank, 
and only acquiesced, after a promise of his lordship 
to reside a portion of his time in America. 

“One of the most fervent wishes, Mr. Martel,”’ 
‘said the now lady Juliet, “that I could form, 
would be the pleasure of reciprocating the hearty 
joy, you so unfeignedly tender me.” 

“Ah, lady,” replied our hero, ‘none could ap- 
| preeiate such happiness more thankfully than 
| myself.” 
| “Then let me inquire the reason why you do 
| not seek a consummation, which you admit to be 
so desirable?” 

‘*Heaven knows it has not been my fault, that 
[still find myself a bachelor.” 

‘Be not too sure of that,” replied her ladyship, 
“the motives of our sex are often misapprehended. 
Surely the cruel object of your early attachmen, 
is sufliciently eradicated by this time, to alow 

| your heart to make another venture.” 

“I find, bysome means,” replied our bero, “the 
' impression of the first, and only one, that ever en- 
‘ tirely swayed my heart, is as fresh and potent as 
| ever. 
though the ocean rolled between us, to keep her 


Strange circumstances have combined, al- 


| image green in my memory. , As long as she has 
| a place in my thoughts, none other can be a rival. 
! 


| Do you believe in dreams?” 

| ‘I know not what answer to make, 
| her ladyship, ‘but [ must acknowledge that I have 
| sometimes regarded them not indifferently. The 
| world laughs at the prophecies of the somno- 
| lent.” “And I haveever langhed at them too—and 
} 


” 


replied 


yet cannot credit them. Buta remarkable occur- 


| rence—the circumstances of walking and speak- 
much on my mind. 
baron’s foretold the hour that | would forsake my 
couch. Was it not surprising that it should tran- 
spire as he asserted?” 
“Your mind might have been wrought on by 
his remarks, and thus predisposed to fulfil the pre- 


ing in my sleep, a few nights sinee, has worked 
An aged dependent of the 


diction.” 

“It may have been so. 
down the words, and now assures me all the 
things I fancied, will really take place. 1 cannot 
believe him, yet find it impossible to disswmiss the 


As I spoke, he wrote 
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subject from my thoughts. He assures me that 
Viola will be my bride—that all obstacles, how- 
ever unaccountable now, will be removed.” 

“Such,” said her ladyship, ‘may be possible.— | 
She may be a widow.” 

“Even that thought is horrible!” said Geoffrey, | 
mournfully, ‘but I came not hither to lament. 1 | 
will strive to think of something else. I shall re- 
solve everything in afew weeks. You, I suppose, 
though your identity as an American is now lost, 
will yet revisit the land of your countrymen ere 
Jong?” | 

“We willsail about two months hence. But my | 
citizenship is not yielded any more than lord Com- 
ly’s is here. It is our purpose to divide our fa- | 
vors equally between the two countries.” | 

‘Let me request that the boys be Americans, 
and thegirls English,” said Geoffrey, striving to 
assume a lively flow of spirits. | 

“1 would perhaps,” said her ladyship, blushing, | 
“by so doing, embroil the two countries in a war, 
in which event the Americans would have the ad- 
vantage. I fancy however, that I will not greatly 
enlarge the community ofeither nation. The duke 
of C comes this way.” | 

That personage now entertained a great par- | 
tiality for our hero, and on several occasions had | 
essayed to persuade him to make England his per- 
manent abode. Although he failed in this, yet he 
manifested much interest in his welfare, and ex- | 
acted a promise of an occasional communication | 
from Geoffrey, which he resolved to repay in like | 
manner. 

‘“‘Well Martel,” said his grace, “I must bid you 
adieu—but shall retain the hope of again seeing 
you soine day. Does the packet sail to-morrow? 

“It does, my lord. And I promise your grace,” 
continued Geoffrey, “when I reach my native | 
shore, to undeceive my countrymen, as much as | 
is in my power, respecting their erropeous ideas 
illiberal sentiments of 
with | 


of the haughtiness, and 
Englishmen; and particularly those who, 
their patents, have also natives’ title of nobility.” 

“And, sir,” replied his grace, “let such speci- 
mens of yotr nation, 
come over,—and the tales told of the prying Yan- 
kees 


but half civilized Kentuckians, 


as we see here to-night 


, and the extravagant stori:s of the supposed 


garded as fictitious.’ 

“Martel, my lad,” said the old general, 
ing up, “don’t you think this is a pretty affair of 
mine? Think you that the president and the peo- 
ple will not suspect my faith, in case of another 
war” 

“No indeed, general!” 
ing, ‘this alliance will rather add to your impor- 
tance. It is conceded by all that our matrons 
rule, and thus you may become a duuble terror to 

Vol, 1—48. 


com- 


replied Geoffrey, smil- 


' the foe, (should iiiBe John Bull,) by withdrawing 


| ture. 


| departed veterans. 
Publishers are unwilling, (perhaps justly,) to risk 
| much, until the author has established a name.— 


| once availed themselves of with alacrity. 
| not been for Johnson, (who is known to have heen 


will soon be re- | 
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the support of one of the peers of the realm, in 
parliament, whilst you are settling with the others 
in the field.” 

“Juliet might demur toa portion of your inu- 
endo.” 

“But seriously, my dear general,” continued 


| Geoffrey, “I am sure no enlightened American 


wil impeach your fidelity; and I feel convinced 
it will be a matter of congratulation and pride, 
with your intelligent friends.” 

‘Martel, ubserved lord Comly, advancing with 
a book in his hand, “here’s a present for yqu— . 
, Such an one as you may relish on the voyage, or 
elsewhere.” 


The work was a late production, by Mr. Gil- 


‘ray, which was published simultancously in the 


The fame of that gentleman was 
now well establishédand his fortune was fast 
_ amending by his-in y and the liberality of his 
publishers, “Alrea y had he forgotten the difficul- 
ties Necessarily to be encountered by the inexperi- 
enced literary adventurer. But such is our na- 
Before we act, a mole-hill of trouble ahead 
will appal us: but a mountain of obstacles sur- 
mounted, we look back on with indifference, how- 
ever great was the pain ‘in the encounter. This 
should not be. A man should treasure his expe- 
rience for the benefit of others. A warlike nation 
encourages every brave emotion and heroic aspi- 
ration of its young soldiers. Thus their talent is 
brought out, and in time they supply the posts of 
low different with literature! 


two countries. 


It is not their duty, even if their leisure permitted, 
to wade through every illegible nausious produc- 
tion offered, in search of those that are meritori- 
Why 


ous. ‘Then how is a beginner to proceed? 


| those who are favorably identified with the litera- 


ture of the country, should dispense with their 
sulkiness, and when their convenience permits 
extend the same assistance to others which they 
Had it 


sometimes an aristocrat, rather than a democrat, 
in the republic of letters,) Guldsmith’s Vicar of 
Wakefield, perhaps, had never seen the light.— 
The evil exists not qply in our country. An-au- 


| thor, unless he enters the arena like a gladiator, 


determined to do or die, and prepared to shed his 
blood freely, had better remain, (if he consults his 
happiness ) by his Warm hearth, kissing his little 
ones on his knee, ifs be has them; and if he has 
them not, he should throw his pen in the fire, and 
procure them without delay. 

Geoffrey took a kind leave of his friends, with an 
earnest lope of some day mecting them all aga” 
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He had apprised his moth uncle of the ter, disgraced, and incarcerated in a vile prison.— 


baron’s death, and fixed ona period when they 
might expect him to join them. Our herv’s pur- 
poses now were confused and conflicting; and such 
is the effect of good fortune, as well as bad. The 
prospects and inducemen's held out in England 
were opposed by the like hopes in his native land. 
It was not seldom that he saw his name quoted in 
American papers, as the young orator on whom 
the eyes of many rested in bright anticipation of 
matured excellence. In London he was favora- 
bly known at court, and his consent was only re- 
quired to place him in the enjoyment of all that 
was desirable to men of ordinary ambition. Yet 
there was a void, a painful unappropriated va- 
cuum in his heart, which robbed lim of content- 
ment. Such is the power of Nature, that a per- 
versity of her intents results in discord. Sad and 
dreary is the one whose affeetions are withered! — 
Though our bero’s breast often swelled with love 
for his honored parent, yet it was not whollyx- 
ercised, for his was an ardent temperament, and he 
hoarded an unbounded sum of warm feelings, de- 
signed to be lavished on such anoneas Viola was 
to him once. The fame which might be won in 
lofty pursuits promised but a transient alleviation 
ofhis woe, while mingling with the tinseled crowd. 
But his repugnance to enter the lists of strife, 
wherein he was now well aware that painful 
struggles would be experienced at every step of 
advancement, and untiring watchfulness requisite 
to maintain an acquired elevation, whispered that 
the value of success was but a poor remuneration 
for the toil. He knew that the couch of such an 
one was not a place of rest, when no congenial 


bosom afforded a pillow of peaceful slumber. The | 


standard of happiness once estimated, is not easily 
obliterated or altered; aad particularly when a 
worshiped object, whom we have long regarded as 
destined to partake our bliss or wo, is one of the 
component parts. Jt may be possible fur him to 
bring a remedy; but certainly much time can only 
suffice. Under other circumstances Geoffrey might 


| His rage was boundless, but there was no remedy. 
}Gleaner had been compelled to lavish his thou- 
sands without return. And ——’s unlawful prac- 


tices were discerned by his masters, whose patri- 
otic care for the welfare of the country he had 
| never appreciated, because his own heart never 


meditated anything but self-aggrandizement. He 
was dismissed, and now studied revenge. The 
‘secret conclaves he once organized he endeavored 
to reassemble fur the purpose of wielding the en- 
| gine which he directed when in power, now to 
prostrate those who raised him from the dust, and 
wo once entertained a conviction of his honesty. 
And such was, is, and will be the gratitude of 
base minions. 
This quondam member of the government now 
| strove to impress his correspondents with the be- 
lief that the administration was corrupt, and aim- 
ed at the subversion of liberty. He implored them 
as freemen to join the oppusition, and volunteer- 
ed to make such disclosures as should justify the 
revulsion in the minds of all who had hitherto 
supported a dishonest party. But he reckoned 
without his host—he found the charm by which he 
| had once exercised an influence over the minds of 
|} men was departed. His services had been but a 
| series of stratagems, which resulted not in the 
good of the country, and his fame was only that 
of a reckless scheemer. 


Ile was avoided, as he 
deserved tu be, by all parties, as a dangerous and 
dishonorable man. 

Gleaner attached himself to a religious denomi- 
nation, without a repentant heart, but for the 
| purpose of currying favor with the community.— 
| Mr. Lark was retained by him as counsel in all 
| his unsettled cases in court, and an advocate to 
| blazon his fair name among the people. 
A small party was once assembled at Mrs. 
Harmon's, and Gleaner, Lark, and Mr. Gilray 
| were present. 
“Believe me 1 am happy to meet you, with 
| feelings on my part entirely changed since the 


have been the gayest of the gay; and the events of | first time we met, Mr. Gilray,” said Gleaner, 


his life might serve to prove that unalloved hap- 


seating himself, and wishing to promote a social 


piness is not of earth; and that gold, and hosts of , Conversation with the man whom all now courted. 


smiling fiiends, constitute not contentment. And 
also, that the humble and neglected cannot be 
robbed of a proportionate amount of enjoyments. 
Let no one despise another. 


CHAPTER Xin. 

We must now revert to some of the characters 
of this drama, long neglected. ——~—, Diavo 
and Gleaner parted at their last secret meeting, 
with mutual disgust and stinging disappointment. 
“Viavo had been dismissed from office as a defaul- 


“Yes sir,” was the only reply. 

“[ am rejoiced that your success has been so 
| great—and also that of your nephew.” 

* Yes sir.” 

“Is not Mr. Martel expected back very soon?” 

“Yes!” answered the indignant author, rising 
and joining some friends in another part of the 
room, Gleaner also rose, and hoping the rebuke 
was not observed, launched out in commendations 
of the favorite author. 

Lark lost no time and spared no pains in re- 
lating to the guests the many benevolent acts of 
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his patron. A clergyman was present to testify to 
the liberality of the rich citizen, who had posi- 
tively expended, as he averred, a considerable 
sum for the benefit of the church. 

Before the party dispersed that night every one 
had heard the name of Gleaner coupled with some 
humane act. And such is many a reputation.— 
Even the beggars in the street rejoiced to see him 
approach, for he gave openly. Communications 
appeared in the papers over the signature G*****k, 
expatiating on -ome beneficent act of the worthy 
citizen G*****r, This mode ofestablishing a good 
name please! the rich man. He was flattered 
by his legal friend, and conceived a plan of re- 
warding him. Ile encouraged him to write, and 
had his articles bepraised. Headmonished him to 
mix a large portion of piety in his contributions, 
Which secured him the name of a moralist and 
shielded him from rancorous replies. The plan 
he formed of remunerating his gentle friend also 
promised some profit to himself, and opened a 
means of conciliating those whom he feared. He 
got up a newspaper, the proceeds of which were 
tu be shared by Gaylark, the editor. Although 
both were ignorant of the business and were not 
viewed with much favor by those who had toiled 
for years in that line for a moderate livelilwod, 
yet gold, all powerful gold, prevailed. Their 
multitude of faults were smothered, and their 
mammoth sheet, which at first was a losing con 
cern, was gradually forced by extraneous influence 
into notice, and was soon considered one of the 
established papers of the city. Oh, what a pow- 
erful man an editor is! particularly when one such 
as Lark finds himself invested with a channel to 
vent his maledictions or multiply his laudations— 
to make, or mar! A simple word uttered by an 
oracle, is but wind—-but when one is penned by a 
Lark, and printed, it becomes indestructible! 

Gleaner became a celebrated philanthropist, 
and the ci-devant lawyer’s bureau was stored with 
season tickets to places of fashionable amusement. 
‘Wo to my lord chief justice,’ and all who had 
ever incurred the censor’s anger—but Mr. Gilray 
was bepraised,—this was the command of Glea- 
ner, and the chief of the quill was compelled to 
obey his mandates in private, though he publisied 
them to the world as his own sentiments. 

Yet this important personage was sometimes 
forced to submit to the humiliating mortification 
of having his flagrant errors pointed out to him by 
his wiser brethren, whose experience readily sug- 
gested the course to be pursued, and whose hon- 
esty was incapable of being swayed by passion.— 
But Lark’s cringing spirit bore it all, and he ex- 
cused himself by pleading unintentional error. If 
kings, who can do no wrong, (by law,) are never- 
theless by some means occasionally capable of per- 


; Mie author hopes the fraterni- 
ty of whom Lark was but an unworthy member, 
will not suppose any other than the one intended, 
is meant—and that an editor who is not made of 
the right material may noterr. He appeals to 
each in turn, confidently expecting that he might, 
if he would, point his finger to something which 
he cannot approve in his neighbor. Error iscom- 
nion to all—but is rendered supremely ridiculous, 
when a foppish monkey of a fellow assumes an 
importance that he is not entitled to, and arro- 
gates to himself the wisdom which he does not 
possess. 

Geoffrey and Tom arrived at the beautiful city 
of ****, without mishaps on the voyage. If any 
adventures of interest transpired on the ocean, we 
must be excused from recording them; for we 2rs 
frank to acknowledge our ignorance of naval tech- 
nicalities, and that we have no catalegue of the 
names of the different parts of a ship. And ifany 
should still insist on knowing everything, we must 
beg to prevail on him to cut his pound of flesh 
from some of Captain Marryatt’s delectable chap- 
ters—for we cannot accommodate him. 

We say that Geoffrey and Tom landed at the 
beautiful city of ****. The first person who ac- 
costed them on the wharf, was the insignificant 
puppy Lark, who ran up to Geoffrey with his 
right hand stretched open. 

“How are you? My dear friend, I am glad to 
see you!’’ exclaimed the new made editor. 

“Well, I thank you,” replied our hero, return- 
ing the salutation, for he was gratified to place 

| his foot on his native soil again, and was pleased 

| to find himself in the limits of the charming city, 
which he ever considered the pride of his coun- 
try. 

‘“‘Great changes have taken place, Mr. Martel, 
during your absence. Gleaner has reformed and 
become a good and generous man. I have aban- 
doned the law and am now over head and earsin 
the editorial profession. 1am at the helm of the 

,and shall be happy to serve you in any 
way. Your arrival shall be announced in the ed- 
itorial leaded column, to-morrow. Good bye; I 
will set about it immediately.” 

“If you are really the editor of a paper, Mr. 
Lark,” said our hero, “‘let me request you not to 
signalize me in the manner indicated. Place me 
in the list with the other passengers,—that will 
do. Good day, sir.” 

“Geoffrey,” said Tom, “is he not one of the 
kind friends who loaned you money when we 
were in distress?” 

“Ha, ha, ha! he is one to whom I applied. He 

' sent to the bank for double the amount I requested, 
but some how neglected to hand ittome. We 


must forget all these things, Tom, until we see 


petrating injusti 
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some friend in the same sad condition in which 
we were placed, and then do as we would have 


been done by.” 

“I can’t agree to that rule exactly. I should 
have been glad to have accepted a few thousands 
from any one then: who would 1 give that amount 
to now? o everything strictly ac- 
cording to the letter of the law. I believe there 
are sume good men in the world, but I never yet 
saw the first who would give his best coat to a 
begger, and divide his last penny with him, but 
you, Geoffrey.” 

“Thank you, Tom. Butyou forget having done 
it yourself once.” 

“Then we are the only two instances on record. 


We cannot d 


Vet the first preacher we met would say we must 
be damned, toa certainty, because we are sume- 
times guilty of going to the theatre.” 

Here they were met and welcomed by Mr. 
Gilray and many greeting friends. Geoffrey felt 
a throb of satisfaction on witnessing his kind re- 


ception, and his heart leapt with joy as he pro- | 


ceeded alorg the bright strect, that lost none of 
its beauty when compared with those of Europe, 
and which he had promenaded before under such 
different circumstances. His first inquiry was re- 
His uncle stated that up to 
Geollrey wished 
yet feared to hear of another, but his uncle was 
not able to say any thing positively respecting her, 


specting his mother. 
the last advices she was well. 


as his engagements had delayed his visit to Mrs 
Martel from time to time, until he finally con- 
cluded to await the arrival of his nephew, that 
they might proceed together. 


CHAPTER X1V. 

Before Mr. Gilray and our hero reached home, 
they passed several volunteer companies on pa- 
rade and on the eve of embarking for sume of the 
southern wars—Texas, or Florida, which, precise- 
ly, no one could then ascertain. 
companies, though much bloated, and somewhat 
tattered, Geoffrey's eyes had recognized the form 
of his cousin Humphrey. Our hero escaped for a 


In one of these 


moment from the joyful party assembled at his! 


uncle's residence that evening, and plucking Tom 
aside spoke as follows: 
“Tom,” said he, “1 know you have had a sur- 
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Jor am I only to pave the way? If she is pretty 
you had better not trust me—you know | can’t 
| resist temptation.” 

“Pshaw! lL have nothing to do with women.— 
Take the purse and go to the vessel laying at 
which we were informed was to bear 
Look among the men for 


anchor 
away the volunteers 
my cousin Humphrey: if you find him place the 
money in his hand without saying who it came 
from. If the brig has sailed, goto his residence, 
or where he formerly resided, and inquire after 
his wife. If she lives, Lam convinced she is in 
distress—find her out and leave the purse.’ 

“Geoffrey—wait a minute’— said Tom, wip- 
ing his eyes as fast as he could. “1 thought our 


return was to,be all joy and not erying—but these 
are not bitter tears! I'm off—Good bye.” 

Ant! tears were also in our hero's eyes. 

When Tom reached the wharf, he perceived the 
brig some three or four miles below, going with 
the tide. He then rapaired to the dwelling where 
Humphrey once resided and found it oceupied by 
strangers. Hlowever, he learned that Mrs. Jef- 
freys was living, and was at No. — —— stree’, 
whither he rapaired, 

“Stop a moment!” said Tom to himself, pavs- 

ing in front of the number he held in his hand on 
a piece of paper. “I'll be hanged if I hav’ntbeen 
in this house before. Why here’s where Lucy 
lived! I thought it seemed to me that I bad been 
here before. Now I feel confoundedly curious!— 
If they have moved off I shall feel bad: if she is 
dead worse—if married worst, and I'll hang my- 
iself. But that’s not my errand just now. Yet 
| Pl waita minute to collect myself before I knock, 
because | may have ashock when the door opens. 
| Now the good old Commodore in heaven, as Mr. 
Bliss calls him, surely sees these things done by 
Geoffrey and me. If we have hot heads our 
hearts are in the right place—No! mine is in eve- 
ry part of my bosom now thumping away like a 
‘battering ram. But then the tears we shed for 
| the unfortunate are true ones, because they don't 
run out in company like those of the delicate Miss 
jatthe theatre. Ha, ha! 1 once saw a delicious old 
/maid weep a quart to show her fool of a lover a 
| Specimen of her sensibility—and he was a fool or 
| he would have seen that she missed her cue and 
| cried too ate, for the man was dead sometime be- 


feit of reveliy and wine, though not perhaps of fyre she commenced. And when they flowed 


women, and would cheerfully engage in a stroll 
about your old haunts.” 

“Geoffrey, if 1 didn’t know you had the second 
sight, 1 would swear you were a wizard.” 

“Then you can do an errand for me at the 
same time. Take this purse——” 

“Bet,” interrupted Tom, “is it an errand, the 
whole of which may be done by me, your proxy— 


| most profusely vas when the awkward gawkies 


;came on to bear their dead lord off, and the de- 
| funct one getting impatient for the grave lifted 
his legs about a foot up to let the bearers have a 

/good hold. Hem! now when I go in suppose | 
find Lucy married? 


“Give me a key for this, 
And instantly unlock my fortunes here!” 
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And as he quoted he rapped at the door. When 
it opened his ears were saluted by a genuine Mrs. 


——-~ scream, and Lucy panted half senseless on 


his breast. A brief silence of course ensued— 


because they were both speechless. Tom's face 
burned and he swabbed his moist eyes with Lu- 
cy’s flowing hair. 


“Oh, Tom!” said she, with her really beautiful 


blue eyes resting languishingly on him and one of 


her arms curled round his neck. 

“Oh, Lucey!” returned he, kissing her fourteen 
times. 

“What the thunder and lightning is all this!” 
exclaimed Mr. Bliss, coming in. 

“This is fine, upon my word!” cried Mrs. Bliss, 
following. 

“Hey! Are you not the middy who offered to 
maw this craft before she was rightly rigged?” 
inquired Mr. Bliss, eyeing Tom closely. 

“VYes—I'm Tom Sculk—now tell me 
fate!” 

Lucy looked imploringly at her parents. 
Bliss was silent. 

“My dear,” said his consort, “you know that 


my 


Mr. 


Lucy has been pining for several months, and 
The 


reason is now explained—she loves this young 


would not permit the addresses of any one. 


man. Don’t you Lucy?” 

**Mother, | do!” 

Mr. Bliss was still silent—somewhat choked— 
but he could act—and he joined their hands 


“Tom,” said he at length, “she is worthy of 


you now. She is virtuous, for all her unlawful 
traffic once. 
but what has sometimes taken a short tack to 
have advantage of the wind. No, not a single 
one, but has done wrong. Yet the old Commo- 
dore knows our natures, and makes just allow- 
ances for all errors, when they are repented and 
a sincere apology made. Lucy has been like a 
nun ever since she saw you last at Mr. Groat’s— 
(ay, she told us what passed there,) and when she 
came home she cried—got down on her knees 
and prayed and read the bible. Since then she 
has never smiled on any one save her parents and 
a poor disconsolate vessel that was driven in here.’ 

Tom placed his arm round the blushing girl’s 
waist and kissed her again. He understood who 
the distressed vessel was and gloried in the kind 


heart of his Lucy 


“Here,” said he, pulling out the purse,” is| 


something that my friend Martel has sent hither 
for that lady—but with the injunction that his 
name is not to be mentioned to her.” 

“You came then to see her? archly replied 


Lucy. 
“I did’—answered Tom, “and when I got her 
number, I never thought of the possibility of her 


There is nota craft in all the world | 
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being with you until I reached the door. Yet it 

| Was my intention to fly to you next.” 

“And that was right, my lad!” said the old 

| sailor. 

“You didn’t know but she was about going 
down, and resolved to afford succour to the dis- 
tressed before you turned in on your own ship.” 

“Will you convey this to her?” inquired Tom. 

‘*Never mind—put it up. She will not toucha 
penny. We will speak of her anon,” said Mrs. 
| Bliss. 

“Come, tell us your travels,” said Mr. Bliss, 

| sitting down. 

“But, father, perhaps Tom wishes to tell me 

| first,” said Lucy with her head down. 

*Pshaw! sure enough—lI’m a stupid old lubber! 
Come, dear,” said he, taking his wife’s hand, “‘we 
may venture to leave them together now.” 

And Tom and Lucy were left together. 
| Mrs. Jeffrey's life had been made miserable by 





the brutality of her lord. And yet, strange as it 

may seem, the once proud unfeeling coquet learn- 
'ed the evil of her ways and worked a reforma- 
| tion amid the insult and injury. She bore every- 
thing without repining, as if convinced it wasa 
penalty she merited, and too late, alas, endeavored 
to exercise the duties of a wife. Her last farthing 
was yielded up to her profligate husband, with 
When 

he returned from his dissolute companions, at a 
| dead hour of the night, stupified with the effect® 


of intoxication, and callous to every soft emotion 


tears in her eyes, but without a murmur. 


of the heart, she welcomed him in uncomplaining 
grief. And when his conscious moments enabled 
him to listen, she humbly told him of the only 
plan to escape the approaching ruin; and when he 
turned rudely away, no burst of passion saluted 
his ears, but the submissive and subdued woman 
clung to him with a tenacious determination to 
| share the sufferings. Weak, giddy woman, capa- 
ble of this! Nor is ita fiction. Her last jewel 
was gone, and there remained no farther means of 





dissipation. Humphrey was sobered by necessity— 
and was touched by the deotedness of the pale 
being before him. 

*Pamelia,” said he, one day, “I have been your 
I know it 
What shall we do?” 


ruin, without appreciating your worth. 
now—but it is too late. 


yt 


“My dear husband!” said she, ‘‘only give up 
your wretched companions, and abandon the se- 
| ducing bowl, and all may yet be well. For the 
| last few months, I have secretly toiled with my 

needle, and with prudence my earning would 
have sufliced for subsistance! If you will do this 
we may yet live happily. 

He shook his head in silence, but resolved to 
amend. 





To ——. — Augustus Fitzgerald Stubbs: 


“Pamelia,” said he, and as he spoke contrite 
tears flowed over his purple cheeks, ‘1 swear, 
from henceforth, never to drink a drop of spirits!”’ 
He compressed his lips firmly and meditated a 
moment on the resolve and determined to realize 
it. “But,” he continued, ‘you shall not labor 
more for one so unworthy. Hear me, and reply 
not—for in this I will have my way. We must 
part—but I pray God not forever. You can re- 
turn to your friends, or eke out a subsistance for 
yourself in seclusion—do this, and when I return 
to you, if 1 am spared to do so—I will be worthy 
of your love and will devote the remnant of my 
days in repaying your kindness.” 

He rushed away from her proffered embrace, 
and in a few weeks, without again seeing her 
sailed with the soldiers for the South. She acci- 
dently became acquainted with Lucy, who learn- 
ed her history and afforded her an asylum. The 
honest sailor encouraged the holy impulse of his | 
daughter, and the once abandoned girl felt de- 
scending from heaven a forgiveness of all her sins’ 

Pamelia plied her need!e, refusing to incur the 
least expense, and remained imprisoned in her , 
quiet little room, secluded from all but Lucy. 

( To be Continued.) 


' 


(Original.) 


TO . 


J love to look into thine eyes, 
Thou fairest of a thousand girls! 
They mind me of the sunny skies, 
Where mellow cheeks and raven curls, 
And forms of grace and tones of glee, 
Bespeak the maids of Italy. 


Their light is like the dazzling ray, 

When fires, at midnight, northward gleam— 
Or when the flash has pass’d away, 

Like moonrise in the mountain stream, 
Silent, but beautiful below, 
The silvery shadows come and go! 


But tho’ thou’rt lovely as a star, 

In all its primal beauty dress’d— 
There is a nobler jewel far, 

Burning within thy youthful breast; 
The casket is a gem of gold— 
The diamond’s worth can ne’er be told. 


God bless thee, child of many prayers! 
God bless thee on thy pilgrim way, 
And as this outward beauty wears, 
With time’s sure footfall fast away, 
Light upa flame whose purer ray 
Shines brighter to the perfect day! I: Tristo. 


(Origtnal.) 


AUGUSTUS FITZGERALD STUBBS: 
A TALE OF THE TOWN. 


BY JOHN SMITH OF JNO. 


CHAPTER I. 


Richard—commonly called Dickey—Stubbs, 
wasa worthy little fellow, that whilom flourished 
in the city of mobs, monuments, and pretty wo- 
men. Early in life set adrift upon the world, 
without a shilling in his pocket, and backed neith- 
e: by a friend nor a second coat, he became aware 
of the necessity of supporting himself, by means 
of his own hands or wits. After spending some 
time in discussing the merits of the different 
trades and professions, he sclected for himself, 
that of itinerant tinker, thinking it the most suit- 
able te his disposition and talents. He was soon 
equipped with a portable shop, with which strap- 
ped to his back, he perambulated the various sec- 
tions of the city, answering his professional calls 
and turning a penny whenever an opportunity of- 
fered. By industry and economy, he soon reachi- 
ed the top of his profession, and was, on his for- 
tieth birthday, master of no small heap of “the 
currants,” as a facetious friend of mine christens 
his dollars. "Twas about that period, that Dickey 
installed himself in a frame-shed, on lower Fred- 
erick street—a living contradiction to the old 
adage, that “‘a rolling stone gathers no moss.”— 
Here, he suddenly became very neat and clean 
in his personal appearance, as well as in his es- 
tablishment. There was no longer visible the 
well-known fissure in his shoes; nor the coat of 
many patches, which had served him in winter 
and summer, for the last ten years. His old beaver 
(‘twas a second-hand one, as was most of his per- 
sonal furniture) was brushed up; his greasy brown 
gave way toa passable blue coat with huge metal 
buttons; and his pantaloons that formerly vascil- 
lated between his knees and ancles were, for the 
first time, strapped to his feet. A snuff-colored 
vest, a speckled cravat, and a shirt-collar that 
covered half his face, made up the rest of Dickey 
Stubbs’ portrait, as taken in his fortieth year.— 
The shelves of his new shop, were tastefully 
ranged with the various fixtures of his trade-—a 
due regard to propriety and cleanliness, pervaded 
the man and his territories. 

Now, be it known to you, gentle reader, that 
Dickey Stubbs was a notable sloven and miser; 
hence, great was the astonishment of his friends 
when they witnessed the change that had come 
o’er the spirit of his life. Some swore he was 
mad, others that he was in his dotage;—they 
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were all wrong—he was 1n Love! Yes, the little 
tinker’s heart had been battered into tenderness; 
he had bent the lover's knee, overpowered by the 
charms of the divine Sophronisba Swipes, the 
rag merchant’s only daughter. The said Sophron- 
isba Swipes had a fiery red head, a very freckled 
face, a long lank figure, and a vixen of a temper. 
She was the presiding genius over her father’s 
warehouse, in the upper part of Harrison street, 
where, amidst old clothes and other unconsidered 
trifles, she had bloomed, a lonely flower, for up- 
wards of twenty summers. When she first flash- 
ed upon Mr. Stubbs’ vision, she was dressed in a 
loose wrapper, leaning gracefully over the counter; 
her stockingless feet thrust into a huge pair of red 
slippers, and her tangled ringlets carelessly waving 
over bare neck and shoulders. O, Dickey Stubbs! 


Dickey Stubbs! less inflammable hearts than | 
{ed him for a great :aan. 


thine, might have caught fire at such a sight. It 
so chanced, that Richard was at the moment re- 
volving in his mind the propriety of taking unto 
himself a rib; he had just concluded, that a wife 
was a very necessary piece of houseliold furniture, 
would save him sundry pence in the way of darn- 
ing, patching, ete., when his eye encountered 


Miss Swipes. That glance sealed his fate. We 


shall not take it upon ourselves t» account for the | 


sudden glow that mantled Dickey’s brow—we 
shall not say, whether love, or cupidity, was the 
stronger in his heart—whether the sight of Soph- 


ronisba’s person filled “his mind with dreams of a | 


sentimental or moneyed cast—(Dickey weil knew 


she would inherit certain hoards of gold, the sav- | 


ings of a pocket-wise father.) Certain it is, he 


incontinently resolved, that Miss Sophronisba | 


Swipes should soon be Mrs. Dickey Stubbs. 

Had we nothing more to do than the reader, 
we should follow Richard throngh his term of 
courtship; we should tell how he stuttered and 
stammered, how the lady blushed and trembled, 
how they both sighed and swallowed ice-creams, 
how they ogled each other, looked very foolish 
and simpered vows neither intended to keep; how 
Miss talked sentimeat, and Mr. economy, and 
both nonsense; how——. But want of time com- 
pels us to pass over this part of our story. Neith- 
er can we tell how Dickey trembled, how his 
heart misgave him, when he saw the wedding 
guests guzzling down seas of beer and mountains 
of cake. Nor shall we inform the reader how 
Mr. and Mrs. Stubbs praised, and kissed each othi- 
er the first half day of their matrimonial dance, 
or how they stamped, squalled, swore, and threw 
chairs at each other’s heads, ever afterwards.— 
Enough, that about eight months subsequently, 
poor Dickey Stubbs, the Socrates of tinkers, was 
gathered to his fathers; the last words of the hen- 
pecked martyr being, “‘died from matrimony.” 


the Town. 


| gard the deceased Richard as his father. 
| child 
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| Ashort time after Dickey bade the world “‘good 


night,” there was a large assemblage of ancient 
| matrons at the house of widow Stubbs; ater the 
| usual bustle and confusion attending such occa- 
' sions, there was ushered into the world a small 
biped, who was taught as he grew in years, to re- 
That 


was Augustus Fitzzerald Stubbs. We sus- 


| 


| pect he was indebted for his pretty name to “the 


Children of the Abbey;” his mother having, in 
' 
her maiden days, spelt her way through an odd 


| volume of that romance, which she found in the 


pocket of an old ccat purchased by her father. 


CHAPTER Il. 

Mrs. Sophronisba Stubbs discovered, before her 
son was three months old, that nature had mould- 
She discovered genius 
\ animating his countenance and flashing from his 
eye. The neighbors, of course, (ene’s neighbors 
are very obliging in such matters,) made thesame 
discoveries, asserting besides, “that he was the 
prettiest, and sweetest little angel of a cupid they 
ever did see.” One lady—an elderly spinster, with 
a cadaver face, a sharp nose and a sharper voice, 
who had, when younger, made several desperate 
efforts to entrap a vender of wooden nutmegs and 
other notions—went so faras to say, he might, by 
perseverance and industry, attain, in time, the dig- 
nity of a pedlar. Another hadn’t the slightest 
doubt, he would, one day, become a distinguished 
preacher or auctioneer—the strength of lungs so 
early displayed by him, being deemed eminent 
qualifications for either. 
| And, truly, the personage whose name adorns 
' the head of this history, crawled not through his 
} infantile years as you and I did, dear reader.— 
_ When we, every-day individuals, fretted and slob- 
| bered, and sniffled and blubbered, there were near 

no apologists, and eulogists of so unhero-like pro- 

pensities; but when the gifted Augustus Fitz- 
| gerald Stubbs gave vent to a whine or snub, there 

was no lack of sagacious ones to see, therein, un- 
| failing indications of future greatness—sparks 
| that would make him shine as the hero of two 
| vols. duod., with uncut leaves and bound in boards. 
Our slender Colin-clod cries, were remarkable for 
nothing but their harshness; Apollo’s soul breath- 
ed through the tiny notes piped by Augustus F. 
Stubbs. So soon as that youth assumed control 
over his corporeal members, he instanced his way- 
ward inclinations in sundry ways—pinching his 
mother’s proboscis, (that worthy lady’s nasal pre- 
tuberance stood in menacing proximity to a chin 
of no ordinary dimensiens;) kissing his neighbor's 
pretty wife; and sacrilegiously planting his heels 
in the side of a maid whose duty it was to per- 
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form his ablutions, for no other reasen, than that 
said maid sported the ugliest nigritude imagin- 
able. 

Mrs. Sophronisba Stubbs had been a widow 


five years. She was in the front-room up stairs, 
occupying a patent rocking-chair, and apparently | 
engaged in deep meditation. Young hopeful was 
rolling over the floor, with a huge ginger-cake in | 
his hands, and a wad of taffy in his mouth; his 
face was furnished with dirty streaks of a milk- 
and-molasses hue; and the bosom of his gown in- | 
dicated that a dozen clean bibs a-day wouldn’t be 
uselessly applied thereupon. Mrs. S. gazed upon 
him with all a mother’s fondness; she was evi- 
dently contemplating the inward, not the outward 
boy —the beauties of his mind, for beauty of face 
he had none. We know not what was the sub- 
ject of her musings—whether grave or gay—but 
be they as they might, they were soon interrupted 
by an unexpected manceuvre on the part of our 
hero himself. Throwing himself upon his back» 
and elevating his feet in the air, to their utmost 
height, he commenced singing. ‘The following 
original couplet burst from the young Apollo’s 


lips:— 





Mammy loves me, 
And | loves she, 
Di-do—didi-do— 


Which he repeated a number of times, very much 
to his own and the widow’s gratification. Mrs. | 
Sophronisba Stubbs was in raptures—she leaped 
from her chair into the centre of the room to the | 
great terror of Augustus Fitzgerald, and first | 
clapped her hands exultingly, and then clasped 
the poetical debutant to her bosom till he yelled 
with very pain and oppression. 

“I knew it,” exclaimed the relict of poor Dickey 
Stubbs, in a tone of triumph—“I knew Gus 





wasu’t no common boy;—I knew he was fated to 
—a—a—a—to shine a star in some bright sky.— 
But it never came into my head, that he would be 
a poet—I’m sure he'll be the American Homer 
some of those days.”” And the lady again clasp- 
ed her promising son to her bosom. But Augus- 
tus Fitzgerald Stubbs didn’t much relish such ma- | 
ternal embraces; so he pushed and je:ked and 
kicked, till he had extricated himself, and then 
made his escape by means of the door, growling 
in no pleasing tone, ‘J wish you wouldn't hug and 
smother me to death—I don’t like it, no how you 
can fix it—so I don’t.” 

Mrs. Stubbs, confident that her son was by na- 
ture, provided with great poctical talent, deter- | 
mined, very properly, to cultivate his mental soil. 
In erder to so do, she, as soon as possible, had his 
name registered upon the school-roll of a deaf 
virgin of fifty, who swayed the pedagogical rod 
in Old Town. Mrs. Stubbs was particularly so- 





licitous that her boy’s morals should be attended 
to. “I don’t want you,” was a part of her in- 
structions to the maid of the birch, ‘Il don’t want 
you to let him keep company with bad boys—for- 


| bid him to play marbles and spin tops—tis so vul- 


gar—evil communications,” &c., &c., as all pious 


and careful mothers should say on such occasions. 


Our hero was, with great difficulty, initiated in 
the mysteries of A, B, C—indeed, he soon acquir- 
ed the reputation of being the greatest blockhead 
in school. He could curse and lie, and kick upa 
row as skilfully as any of his companions; he was 
“up” to any fun or deviltry—but there seemed to 
be a mountain in the path of literature, he was un- 
able to remove. The said path was to him no 
flowery one; at least, he could find nothing but 
thorns and thistles strewn therein. His back- 
wardness, instead of alarming, seemed to gratify 
his mother; some one had told her, that Scott, 
Clarke and others, had been, when very young, 
convicted of unutterable dullness. Mrs. Soptiron- 
isba Stubbs looked upon her son’s mental chaos as 
a positive proof of inherent genius. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


Augustus Fitzgerald Stubbs was seventeen 
years of age: his education was completed; he 
could read passably, write nearly legiby, and spell 
indifferently well with the aid of Noah Webster. 
Beside, he had a smattering of rhetoric, meta- 
physics, and geometry, together with the names 
of sundry sciences. He was looked upon by his 
neighbors as an accomplished young man; the 
young ladies admired his dress, the old ones his 
supposed fortunes; so that he was ina fair way of 
becoming a man of note. Augustus F. Stubbs 
was tall, awkward, and very underjawed; witha 
pug nose, thick lips, coarse curly hair, and red 
face. ; 

There was a girl, young, pretty, and good-na- 
tured, who was a frequent visiter at Mrs. Stubbs’; 
her name was Margaret Maflins. It so happened 
that Miss Muffins one evening extended her visit 
till a late hour; our hero was not loth to escort 
the lady home. It was a beautiful moonlight 
night; the distance was considerable; and our 
couple started in quite a merry mood. The gaie- 
ty of the hour and scene, seemed to be infused into 
the lady and gentleman’s bosoms; they chatted, 
joked, laughed, and made themselves wondrous 
pleasing, in each other’s opinion. 

When about four squares from her father’s res- 
idence, Miss Muffins became suddenly fatigued, 
and, of course, ‘lung much closer to Augustus 
arm. That gentleman seemed nothing displeased 
with the circumstance, and pressed the lady’s 
hand gently, as if by accident, They then both 
as if impelled by some mutual fecling, fell into a 
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slow sauntering pace—and take my word fur it, | James Muffins, Esq., on the morning subsequent. 
reader, there was a deal of sighing, pressing the | He inquired after Miss Margaret’s health, and was 
fingers, and whispered compliments, ere they | ina few moments answered by that lady herself, 
reached their place of destination. Augustus | who made her appearance, and smiled as sweetly 
Fitzgerald Stubbs and Margaret Muffins were des- | as if she had never complained of fatigue. They 
perately in love when they parted. Margaret re- | were soon seated side by side on the sofa—their 
tired to dream of future bliss; our hero retired to hands inlocked—speaking in whispers, with their 
(shall I tell the reader, and will he believe me?) lips nearly touching. They both looked exceed- 
to write poetry. | ingly foolish; I wonder if they felt so! 

There is nothing like love to harness a man to| ‘Miss Margaret,” at length murmured Augu:- 
rhymes; accordingly the fullowing lines were dash- | tus F. Stubbs, in a scarcely audible tone, after 
ed from our hero’s pen ere he retired that night. | having exhausted his colloquial powers upon the 


I’ve tried not to love thee; O why 
Doth each effort prove vain? 
Deemed safe, | am thrown by thine eye 
Off guard into loving again! 
O this loving! this loving! 
It renders one simple, 
And makes him succumb 
To a smile or a dimp!e! 


I frown, and grow angry, and swear, 
And call myself a fool; 
Resolved when [ meet thee to bear 
Myself silent, distant, and cool. 
O this loving! this loving! 
It renders one simple, 
And makes him succumb | 
To a smile or a dimple! 


Ill. 


Yet maugre this safe resolution, 
I melt placed by thy side; 
And my heart undergoes such commotion, 
I’m in doubt, for to smile, or to chide! 
O this loving! this loving! 
It renders one simple, 
And makes him succuinb 
To a smile ora dimple! 


Tis a dangerous position—that of a fatigued 
lady leaning for support upon the shoulder of a 
stripling;—particularly if the maiden chance to be 
young, lovely, and susceptible; and the gentleman 
a mere debutant in cupid’s drawing-room. The 
lady’s eyes will steal kindly toward the gentle- 
man’s; her face will be wreathed in grateful 
smiles; her lips will languishingly let fall their 
“airy gems.” And he—ah! while our pen glides 
softly over this portion of our story, memory pre- 
sents to our view a picture of the past, painted in 
varied and glowing colors. The past! our past! 
as written it occupies a small compass; but in the 
storehouse of memory, that busy, faithful gossip, 
it filleth volumes. We expunge the intervening 
years and gaze upon ourselves as we were, when 
we first chatted with Sybil in her mother’s cottage. 
Those hazel eyes—pardon us, Miss Muffins, we 
had quite forgotten you. 

The circumstance above narrated, of course 
brought Mr. Augustus Stubbs to the house of 

Vol. 1—49. 


; weather and other equally interesting topics; ‘‘Mise 


Margaret?” 

“Sir,” replied the lady, in a tremulous voice, 
while her heart beat to the tune of ‘I wonder if 
he will propose.” 

“Nothing, only I—I—were you ever in love, 
Miss?” stammered our hero, as he unconsciously 
began to shuflle his feet. 

“No, indeed, sir,” simpered Miss Margaret 
Muffins; “I hav’nt the slightest idea what it is.” 

“Eh? really—well! that is strange. I’m sorry 
to hear you say so—J wanted you to describe the 
feeling tome. I—I—ahem! I’m afraid I’m in 
love, or consumption—I should like to know 
which—I feel so strange about the heart some- 
times.” 

‘Doubtless, you are in love, Mr. Stubbs. It is 
a cisease very prevalent atnong your sex—I hope 
(is it infectious?) it won’t prove fatal, sir.” 

“Well, [shouldn’t wonder if it was so, ma’am 
—Miss, | mean—there is so many pretty girls 
now—one in particular.” 

Mr. Augustus Fitzgerald Stubbs left Miss Muf- 
fins a happy maid—she was his betrothed. 


CHAPTER Iv. 

Days, weeks, and months, with their aceom- 
panying events, hurried over the railway of time; 
—we pause within a week of the Cay appointed 
for the celebration of our hero’s nuptials. 

About that time Mrs. Sophronisba Stubbs was 
called from this troublesome earth. Instead of 
Augustus Fitzgerald’s succeeding to an immense 
fortune thereupon, as was the general expectation, 
it was fuund upon settling the estate, that his mo- 
ther’s extravagance had left him a bare competen- 
cy. Young Stubbs hadn't the slightest idea of 
any kind of business—mixing punch was about 
the height of his attainments; so that what in the 
hands of a thrifty man, might have quickly in- 
creased tenfold, was in his, destined soon to dwine 
dle away, no man knew how. 

Now, when Mr. Muffins saw the changed aspect 
of things, he felt certain misgivings asto the pro- 
priety of Mr. Stubbs being his son-in-law. Inan 
interview with his daughter, he found that the Ni- 
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agara of that maiden’s affections, was not irresisti- 
ble;—in short, on the day that our hero should 
have pressed the blooming Margaret, as a lawful 
help-mate, to his bosom, he was informed that 
“his room was more welcome than his company 
at Mr. Muffin’s fireside.” 
leave a falling house. 


Rats, they say, will 


Augustus Fitzgerald Stubbs was astounded. He 
knew not that wealth was the nucleus around 
which the affections hover. Fool! with half aneye 
he might have scen a host of daily examples to 
prove the truth thereof. He could not be con- 
Vinced that the fond Margaret ws a party in her 
father’s cruelty; he flattered himself that though 
debarred intercourse with her knight, by a dragon 
of a sire, the enchanted princess still cherished his 
memory inher bosom. fle hugged this delusion 
till some two months after his repulse, when he 
read ina morning paper, an aceount of the mar- 
riage of Margaret Mullins to Jolin Tippleton 
Esq. Thereupon Mr. Stubbs was greatly cha- 
grined, grew very melancholy, and took to gin 
and poetry; these soon took him successively to 
the wate), and alushouse, where, in the course of 
time, the edge of his gricf was blunted. 


“FEheu! fugaces, Posthume, Posthume, 
Labuntur anni .” —Ilovace. 


Ina few years Augustus Fitzgerald Stubbs got 
the better of his early folly. With the remnant 
of his shattered features he set up a little pawn- 
broker's shop in street. He has acquired by 


experience, knowledge enough to make a profita- | 


ble bargain—to take advantaye of the misfortunes 
or follies of others. He is duing a good business, 
notwithstanding the derangement of our curren- 
cy; and bids fair to equal his father in the matter of 
dollars. We pawned our be-t coat with him, afew 
days ago, for a small sum of money—he will make 
fifteen dollars by the operation, as we never ex- 
pect to redeem the same. 

Augustus is an inveterate old bachelor, and 
rails whenever an opportunity otlers, against all 
womankind. 

His quondam flame—now Mrs. Peggy Tipple- 
ton—is the mother of half a dozen flaxen-headed 
responsibilitics. We have never heard that she 
regretted the course pursued by her father. Mr. 
Stubbs told her (for they frequently meet) a few 
days since, that “in truth he ought to have been 
the sharer of her bliss, but he was thankful that 
he had been spared the burthen of her many lit- 
tle responsibilities.” 

And now, reader, before we bid thee adieu, we 
have a private word for thine ear. Should’st thou 
ever be in need of spending moncy, call upon 
Augustus F. Stubbs; leave with him some article 


Beaut y—Internal—Exlernal. 


| of value, thy gold lever watch perchance; he will 
loan thee for six months, at least one-tenth part of 

| its worth; and that is a better bargain than thou 

nst make with Mr. , the shaver of 

istreet. Thou wilt find him behind the counter 

| poring over a greasy, second-handed copy of the 
poems of a certain notable ex-Kditor. He sayshe 
discovers therein a spirit kindred to his own. 

Smithville, Md., 1841. 


; ca 


(Original.) 


BEAUTY-- INTERNAL--EXTERNAL. 


How much soever we may value external ac- 
complishments, yet if we contrast them with the 
ornaments of the mind, they will dwindle com- 
paratively into nothing. Although persons may 
possess everything which constitutes a fine figure, 
yet if destitute of internal excellence, they will 
cease to charm; and those who at first siglit we 
were ready to pronounce beautiful, will become 
detestable. On the other hand, those who have 
no personal attractions to recommend them, if 
possessed of virtuous minds, benevulent hearts, 
and amiable dispositions, joined with pleasing 
manners, will soun be admired, notwithstand- 
ing their outward appearance, and we shall respect 
what we before disliked. 

Personal beauties are of short continuance. 
How soon does the rosy cheek turn pale, and the 
fairest form become disfigured? Soon all will be 
consigned to the silent tomb; and then what will 
itavail us whether our persons are beautiful or 
nov? They who have nothing but personal beau- 
ty to recommend them, are destitute of any real 
excellence; but those who possess virtuous minds, 
are possessed of everything truly desirable. Vir- 
tue spreads a sort of heavenly glory over the fin- 
est feature; and what is still more, it is a flower 
that will not wither by time, but will open 
richer beauties and flourish even in the decline of 
life, and continue to brighten to all eternity. Who 
then would not prefer the substantial ‘ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit” to the transient deco- 
ration of external beauty. R. D. W. 


Tue Foo. ann Rocve.—Every fool knows how 
often he has been a rogue, but every rogue does 
not know how often he has been a fool. 


Truth is the object of Reason, and this is one; 


Beauty is the object of taste, and this is multifurm- 





(Origtinal.) 


NINA. 


NO. Il. 


TO 


My heart was once a gloomy cell, 
Unpiere’d by love's fond ray; 

My sky knew not a blush to tell 
The dawn of happier day;— 

Hopes that had charm’d my early years, 
From manhood’: vision fled, 

And youthful joys dissolved in tears, 


In secret sorrow shied. 


Yet still upon my brow I bore, 
No trace of inward care; 


To Nina.—Lines. 


Thou mightst have scann’d it, o’er and o'er, | 


And found all calmness there. 
My heart was sadden’d—but iy eye 
Caught not its withered hue; 
I stniled—and every passer-by 
Believed me happy, too. 
. > * . * 
No more—no more—enough to know 
I may be happy yet; 
May bury every lingering wo, 
And all the past forget: 
If Nina’s smile, | haply gain,— 
If she by look approve, 
I shall no more endure the pain 
Of knowing none to love! 


Then, dearest, if our loves entwine, 
Our hopes and feelings blend; 
If I, at last, shall call thee mine, 
And mine till life shall end!— 
I shall not reck of sorrow’s cup, 
Nor sigh for purer bliss; 
Joy’s goblet, sure, will be filled up, 
To overflow—with this! Carpia-Amor. 


[Original.] 


NINA. 
NO. 11. 
*Tis not thy beauty, Nina, 
That has charm’d this heart of mine, 
Tho’ cheeks of brightest loveliness 
Might fade in sight of thine: 
*Tis not that in thy step is seen 
A gracefulness, so rare, 
That the gazer pauses, breathless, 
Asa nymph were passing there. 


TO 


’Tis not, that early years are thine, 
That time hath left no trace, 

To mar the perfect symmetry 
Of form and angel-face: 


’Tis not, that softest melody 
Breathes out in every tone; 

And thy whisper hath a sweetness, 
Peculia:ly its own. 


These are thine own; but not to them 
My heart is wont to bow; 
For let them fade, as fade they will 
I still must love, as now; 
Oh ‘tis something that the heart may feel 
The eye alone express!— 
For | cannot tell thee, why I love, 
Nor can I love thee less! Carpra-Amor. 


(Original.) 
LINES.* 
Let Zion shroud her beauteous head, 
And weep, in mourning clad, 
For one is numbered with the dead, 
Who made her children glad. 
In Virtue’s cause he might have stood, 
A glorious beacon-light, 
To guide the footsteps of the good, 
And cheer Death’s gloomy night. 


His heart, a Sacred altar, burned 
With pure Devotion’s fire, 

Or to the place of prayer he turned, 
With Jesus to retire. 

To weary mortals, sick of earth, 
Welcome the monster’s sting, 

His hopes had just bloom’d into birth, 
Ilis life was in its spring. 


What though erect his manly form, 
And bright his youthful eye, 

As falls the strong oak neath the storm, 
So was he called to die; 

Death’s iron hand is on that brow, 
Which spoke the noble heart; 

That voice is hushed in silence now, 
Which made the tear-drop start. 


Clouds may obscure the queen of night 
And veil her silver bow; 

Yet still she shines serenely bright, 
Tho’ hid from all below; 

So does hig ransomed spirit burn 

Before the throne of God. 

Let Zion from her mourning turn, 


And meekly kiss the rod. praese, 


November 26th, 1841. 


*On the death of a Young Minister. 
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Refused and Accepted; 


—————————————————— a 


( Original.) getting, meanwhile, that her honest, industrious 
old grandsire thought it no disgrace to furnish 
soles to all the worn out understandings that went 


to him—oh, no—were sent to him, and that her 


REFUSED AND ACCEPTED; 
on, 


THE TWO CHRISTMAS DAYS. 


very respectable father earned a fortune for his 
silly wife and daughters by the skilful use of the 
anviland hammer. Heigho! Men and womea 
have changed vastly since my day; but I'll not 
stay to moralize on the subject, buthurry down 


BY LOUISE. | 


In a handsome apartment, sufficiently large to 
correspond exactly with our ideas of comfort and 
elegance, and with just erongh of well-made 
modern furniture neatly arranged throughout it, 
to warrant the supposition that its owner was | 
above the frowns of adversity, and in front of a 
pr: tty little parlor-stove, coutaining heaps of bright 
glowing coals, a huge arm-chair was placed, and | 
in it reclined a gentleman, “fine, fat, and fifty.” 





to the depot, as the dear boy may have already 
arrived,” said the good Mr. Ramsey, as he reach- 
ed his hat from the stand, and drew on his gloves, 
preparatory to his walk. “i've a notion,” he 
added, as he proceeded on his way, “that it is not 
exactly correct to make the young gentleman re- 
present a profession wholly unknown to bim; but 
my motives are good, fur | wish to cure that oth- 
erwise fine little niece of mine, of a ridiculous 


It is seldom one meets a more interesting looking | fully, and as I have projected, I'll e’en go through 
personage than the individual whe occupied the | with the thing.” 

comfortably cushioned seat we have mentioned,| Grace Staunton wasa very sweet girl—amiable, 
and whom we beg to introduce to the reader as | intelligent, and modest; but she had one very fooli-h 
Mr. Allan Ramsey, a gentleman of the most un-| fault—that of dishking a man on account of his 
exceptionable reputation, amiable disposition, and | occupation or name, but more expecially for the 
well-known benevolence, but withal a little eecen- | former, her dislike respecting sume employments 
tric, and exceedingly fond of practising jokes upon | amounting to disgust—almost antipathy. This 
his friends or acquaintance, more expecially if they | silly prejudice hai been strengthened by an inti- 
chanced to have any little foibles or faults that he macy with a family whose wealth was a blind 
condemned. But this propensity was seldom ex-| fur their vanity and frivolousness, and who, 
erted beyond forbearance, and the worthy gentle- j though themselves descendants of mechanics, 
man | ai the satisfaction of knowing thatthe mo-| looked down with contempt on all of the honor- 
tives which prompted him to the perpetration of| able craft, and received as associates none but 


such were harmless. He was evidently planning 
something of the kind on the evening we have 
brought him into notice, for after lolling lazily in 
his chair a while, he sprang up, and with many 
strides across the handsome Wilton, thus solilo- | 
quised: 

“Wel!, to-morrow is Christmas, and as that 
pert minx bas been teazing the very life out of 
me for a present, Pll make her one.  Hurra! 
What delightful sport I'll have at the expense of 


| 


those who could, (no matter how surreptitiously 
obtained,) place an M. D., an A. M., or an Esq., 
after their name. Although Ggace Staunton was 
gifted with a very keen perception, and generally 
understood such characters as the Misses Jones, 
yet, it appears, her usual acuteness deserted her 
on her introduction to those young ladies, and by 
frequent association, she was gradually imbibing 
their disgusting prejudices. 

Grace, of all things, disliked tailors. She pro- 


my niece, and her fine lady acquaintances. Let | tested against them, ‘shears,’ ‘board,’ ‘goose, 
me see”’—he continued, drawing a crumpled epis- | ‘cabbage,’ and all, and insisted that it was never 
tle from his pocket, and glancing at its contents— | intended that men should handle a needle or wear 
“yes, Charles says he will certainly be here by | 4 thimble, and when her uncle talked of Charles 
Christmas morning—perhaps the night befure—and | Denby, who was such a superb looking man, so 
as Grace has never heard me mention butone Den- | intelligent and well read, and withal, understood 
by, she will never suspect, and the trick will be jow to fashion a ‘splendid fit,’ she would laugh- 
excellent. But,” he continued, pausing, “I shall ingly, though earnestly quote, 

never be ableto make that very particular, can- 
did young fr end of mine enter into my schemes. 
Ah! I have it—I'll keep the fellow in the dark as 
well as the girl—let them alone, and I daresay! Mr. Ramsey had ofien threatened to invite his 
they will fall in love prodigiously fast. Oh, how | learned favorite to visit them, declaring that Grace 
Miss Angereena Jones will turn op her nose, and | should fall in love with him, for his features were 
start with astonisliment, when she hears that ber | just such as she admired, and bis manners could 
sweet Grace las been introduced to a tailor~ for- | not fail to captivate. 


“The world, though wide, is but a span; 
It takes nine tailors to make one man.” 





a —_ —————— a 


Christmas morning dawned brightly and beau- | 


tifully, and with noiseless step Grace entered the | 
parlor, and was close beside her uncle’s chair, cry- 
ing ‘Christmas-gift,’ before she was aware that it | 
contained a much younger and handsomer occu- 
pant than usual. Blushing and awkward, she | 
made her apologies, and the stranger accepted them 
with the ease and grace of a finished gentleman, 
and politely drawing her into conversation, in @ 
few minutes di-persed her embarrassment, and by 
his well selected topics, charmed her. But the 
spell was soon broken, for Mr. Ramsey entered, | 
and with a very peculiar smile, and marked em- 
phasis on the gentleman’s name, introduced Mr. 
Charies Denby. 
Poor Grace! her face seemed to have borrowed 
its hue from the rich crimson curtains, and her 
voice sounded very like—no voice at all, as she 
acknowledged the tailor’s graceful congee. 


| 


They sat down to breakfast, and she determined 
that the visiter should, by her, be treated with the 
most frigid politeness; she would not utter a word 
more than was required of her as mistress of her 
uncle’s household; but there was something so eu- 
tertaining in his conversation—so much ease and 
elegance of language and manner, that Grace se- 
veral times forgot the silence she had imposed on 
herself, and replied to his remarks with considera- 
ble interest. But as soon asthe meal was conclud- 
ed, and he had departed to callon a friend, the 
idea of what he was, came back with greater 
force than ever, and brimful of prejudice, she ask- 
ed her uncle, “how long his yisiter would remain,” 
at the same time remarking, with a contemptuous 
sinile, 

“Well, I have at last been permitted to behold | 
Mr. Charles Denby, (a very pretty name he has, | 
thought the speaker) and I am convinced he can | 
‘fashion a splendid fit,’ if one may judge from the | 
specimen on his back. 1 presume he wears it asa 
sign, for that alone, methinks, would proclaim his | 
profession.” 

Mr. Ramsey did not reply to his niece’s obser- 
vation, save by a laugh which she could not com- 
prehend, but he said in answer to her question 
about Denby’s stay, ‘‘Our visiter will remain 
many days, weeks perhaps, and I am sorry it will 
displease you, for he is the Christmas gift 1 pro-_ 
mised you. Now, if you refuse this present, the | 
next time | am asked for one I will deny it; and | 
let me tell you, that I will have Mr. Charles Den- | 
by treated with the utmost respect and attention. 
Do you hear, girl?” 

“Yes sir,” said Grace, with a low courtesy, | 
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“He's handsome I own—quite modest and witty 
As any fine beau in all this grand city; 

But he lives by the use of needles and shears, 
And I think of a goose whene’er he appears.” 


I had sooner take that long-haired fop in Ful- 
ton’s store for a Christmas gift than that—that— 
that tailor,” said Grace, with a half wish that the 


| individual of whom they were conversing was any 


thing else. 

“Very well, Miss,” said Mr. Ramsey—“‘you have 
expressed yourself pretty decidedly, and now mark 
my words, for I am decided too. People often 
express themselves very seriously and earnestly on 
one Christmas, and yet, before another arrives, they 
revoke those very expressions. Now, | don’t pos- 
itively assert it, but, perhaps, the same thing 
may occur in this instance, and the very Christ- 
mas gift refused by you to-day, may be asked for 
next year. You may laugh, and look incredulous, 
but just as improbable circumstances have trans- 
pired, and may do so again; and now hear me, 
miss, when I say I will not give you Cuar.es 
Deney, tHe TAILOR, When you ask for him. You 
shan’t have him,” and the old gentleman laughed 
humorously as he added, ‘‘you forgot, Grace, 
while you were singing that old ditty, that ere it 
concludes, the sentiment changes, and the latter 
part runs, 


‘I ler step grew slow, and her cheek was much paler, 
For she was in love with the handsome tailor.’ 


Grace had forgotten, and felt that her uncle was 
tormenting, thus to recall them, but she laughed 
with him, and so the matter rested. 


“] have halfa mind to cut Grace Staunton’s 
acquaintance,” said Miss Angerina Jones, as she 
closed the last volume of a novel, the heroine o¢ 
which had wedded Lord Somebody; “for, go there 
when you will, that Denby is playing the lover, 
and | really believe that Grace encourages hi, 
suit—for though she mentioned his profession on 
his first introduction, yet she has never since al 
luded to it;and when | expressed my surprise to 
her that Emily Eisenbrant had married a cabinet- 
maker, she said ‘that James Stewart’s unblemish- 
ed reputation and intelligence, was the only con- 
sideration—the occupation was nothing.’ Charles 
Denby comes to the city so frequently,” continued 
the speaker, ‘‘that | know his attentions are seri- 
ous, and am confident that Grace will become his 
wife ere many weeks.” 

«Grace Staunton in love witha tradesman!” said 
Miss Elenora, with uplifted eyes. ‘Grace marry 
a tailor, and one, too, whom she hated less than a 


“but you may keep your Christmas gift, for || twelvemonth ago! Dear me, how people will 
won't have it—fur you know I hate tailors, and of | change,” and Miss Jones, junior, put on her bon- 
course | hate Mr. Charles Denby,” and Grace | net and walked out to whisper the news to halfa 
ang wit! prov. king ‘sang ‘roid,’ dozen confidants. 
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A year had nearly cloved, and in the precise 
Spot where the reader was first introduced to him, 
we again behold Mr. Kameey, and by his side his 
pretty mece, Grace Staunton, who had something 
to way to her worthy uncle, but could not find 
tongue to utter it The trath was, the maiden 
had lost her heart, which had been closely be- 
sieged for a twelvyemonth, and she flt it her duty 
to confess the fact to her guardian; but then, the 
tailor was possessed of it, and she feared to div 
close it, for she knew her uncle had not forgotten 
her decided refusal of his Christmas-gift, and 
would, doubtless, give “tit for tat.” She sat 
trembling and ashamed, feeling very irresolute and 
unhappy, when ber uncle observed, “how swiflly 
the months have passed, Grace. Here am I sit- 
ting, momently expecting Charles—G od bless the 
boy—just as 1 was on last Christmas-eve. Bring in 
some choice cake and wine, dear, and let us be 
ready to drink his health as soon as he arrives, if 
you don’t hate him as you did three hundred and 
sixty-four days ago. Why, Grace, what is that?” 
said the merry bachelor, as his mece, in rising to 
do his bidding, let fall a letter, the superseription 
*A let- 
Do 


of which attracted and fixed his gaze. 
ter from Charles, and directed to you. 
I dream? Is it possible that 
ton receives letters from Charles Denby?” he ex- 


Grace 


claimed, in feigned astonishment, and looking up 
at his confused niece for an answer. 

“It is the only one I ever received, dear uncle,” 
said Grace, as she bent over his shoulder; “and 
while | confess that | have grown ‘1a year wiser, 
and less prejudiced, let me beg that you will grant 
Charles the Christmas-gift he requests—my heart 
and hand.” 

“Very fine, indeed—all very fine. So you want 
Charles to have his present, but you are afraid to 
ask for one yourself, eh, Grace?” said Mr. Ram- 
sey, as he perused a passage in the letter to which 
his niece pointed. “Of course I have no objec- 
tion to granting Charles the favor he asks, but 
you won't have the tailor—so how is this to be 
settled?” 

Grace trembled, and wished she had never ex- 
pressed her foolish prejudices, for she felt that she 
should be miserable without Charles, and she fear- 
ed that Mr. Ramsey, who was sometimes provok- 
ingly obstinate, would not recall his words, and 
she would be severely punished, indeed, for one 
folly. She expressed something of the kind, and 
her uncle inquired if she was willing to become 
the wife of Denby without a moment's hesitation, 
and painted in glaring colors the surprise, perhaps 
disgust, of some of her acquaintances, more es- 
pecially the sneers of the Misses Jones, who 
would never visit the wife of a tailor. Grace con- 
fessed that love had conquered all such cifticulties, 
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for she had thought of every thing—that she 
could thus discover where real friendship existed, 
and expresred her willingness, with the approba- 
tion of her guardian, to comply with Charles’ re- 
quest, and be married on Christmas-day. 

Mr. Ramsey smiled incredulously at the confes- 
sion of Grace, and insisted that “she could not 
have Charles Denby, tailor, but that to prove she 
Was sineere in what she said, she must inform 
him as sevon as be arrived of her former objection 
to his occupation, and the complete change in her 
sentiments.” 

Poor little Grace thought it very hard, indeed, 
to have to sufler so much for one folly, but she 
drove back the tears that sprang to her eyes as she 
recognized her lover’s voice in the hall, and wel- 
comed him on his entrance with a smile, though 
a little confusion was visible in her manner, which 
increased when she perceived that Mr. Ramsey 
had vanished. Grace understood why he had 
withdrawn, and determined that her act of pen- 
ance should be quickly over; she falteringly whis- 
pered her confession to Charles, her prejudices so 
decidedly expressed, and the consequences, and 
was surprised, nay, almost frightened, at the mer- 
ry laugh that greeted her ears when her fault was 
owned, and doubly so, when it was echoed by her 
tormenting uncle, who, pleased with the success 
of his plan, could not, until Grace was half angry, 
check his risibility sufficiently to explain. 

Grace had been duped, for there were two Den” 
by’s, cousins, though of different occupations, and 
never having heard her uncle mention but one, 
| she had been led into an error respecting their vis- 

iter’s occupation herself. However, she wascured 
of her foolish prejudices by the ruse, and very, 
| very happy on Christmas-day, when her uncle be- 
| stowed her on Charles Denby, Esq.—while Charles 
| Denby, tailor, who, by-the-bye, was a ‘fac simile’ 
of his cousin, officiated as groomsman. He had 
“never been invited before, because Mr. Ramsey 
knew of his engagement to one quite as amiable 
and intelligent as his pretty Grace. 

The Misses Angerina and Elenora Jones re- 
| fused to be present at the ceremony on account of 
_ the groom’s profession, they not having been en- 

lightened on the subject; but Grace, who had be- 
ome wiser, cared not a straw for such brainless 
acquaintances. Great was their surprise when 
| they read the announcement of the marriage in 
the ‘Visiter, and very singular they thought it, 
indeed, that no one had been able to tell an es- 
quire from a tradesman. 


There is a moral even in such a simple sketch 
as this, for it warns those individuals who are in 
the habit of expressing their opinions or preju- 
dices too ficely, to bo particular as it regards 





Indepen 


them, for such may be changed in a year—a| 
month—a week—aye, a day—an hour. And to | 
those persons who, like the Misses Jones, look | 
at the profession, and not the man, we say, 


| 
| 


“Honor and fame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 


Baltimore, Dec. 18th, 1341. 


[Original Translation.) 
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FROM THE FRENCH. 





BY ESTHER WETHERALD. 


M. Lambert was born on the day of the festi- 
val of the Federation. The star which presides 
at our birth, generally influences our character; 
and the great and memorable epoch on which M. 
Lambert was born has, had its full influence over 
him. He has been an adorer of Liberty. Plac- 
ing independence first, he has looked on riches, 


honors, and all the pleasures of the world as of 
inferior value; yet do not suppose thet he has re- 
nounced all these, in order to enjoy the former 
exclusively. On the contrary, he has believed 
that poverty was the greatest enemy of liberty, 
and in order to be free, has, from his youth, labor- 
ed unceasingly to make his fortune. 

After thirty years of absence, care, and labor, 
he lately returned to France from Calcutta, 
bringing with him a fortune of five hundred 
thousand franes, gained in commerce. Inde- 
pendence must be very dear, thought he, if an | 
income of twenty-five thousand franes will not | 
purchase it. The country seemed greatly improv- | 
ed since he left. What particularly struck lim | 
was the freedom which every one appeared to en- 
joy. How happy he should be in this happy | 
country, through the long years which nature, 
doubtless, reserved fur him. He was still in the 
prime of life, and had enjoyed uninterrupted 
health. 

Some days after he arrived in Paris, he had the 
satisfaction to find himself recognized by one of | 
his old college friends. He wasin the Palais Roy- 
al; when a gentleman accosted him with a smile, 
and extending his hand, exclaimed, ‘Welcome | 
home, dear Lambert! How have you been since | 
I had the pleasure of secing you?” 

“I beg pardon, sir, but 1 do not remember 


| 





you.” 
“What! have you forgotten me?” 
“May I ask where we were acquainted?” 
“Certainly. It was at college thirty-five or six 
years ago. Do you not remember little Leonard? 


| Elysees, in 1803. 
together. | remember you were very much afraid 


ed. 


dence. 


oram Iso much changed? You are not changed 
inthe least. I said to myself, when you were 
twenty paces off—that is Lambert! Just so you 
looked, with the exception of those gray harrs, 
when we went to play at foot-ball in the Champs 
It was the last time we were 


of the conscription. Immediately afterwards I 


| tnissed you from Paris, and have never since heard 


} of you. - 


M. Lambert now recognized his old acquaint. 
ance; and ina few moments they were relating 
their adventures, to each other. 

“My adventures are very simple,” said M. 
Leonard. “I am Deputy Prefect.” 

At these words M. Lambert cast upon his friend, 
a compassionate glance. 

“You have then given up your independence,” 
said he., 

*Completely,” replied the functionary. “I am 
dependent on the minister,—on the prefect,—on 
the journals of my district, and also on my 
wile; fur Lam married. While I was free, | act- 
ed foolishly. I was in pursuit of pleasure. I re- 
ceived the inheritance of my father, and, for the 
next ten years, was employed in dissipating it. 
I of 
July took place, but improved my prospects. The 


was almost ruined when the Revolution 
situation which was oflered to me, | accepted 
with eagerness. A new era for liberty commenc- 
I profitted by it only to enchain my inde- 
pendence; my situation only brougit me 4,000 
francs. That sum was not sufficient, and I had 
recourse to marriige. As you may suppose, I 
merely sought for a good dowry; butby a happy 
chanee, with the dowry I found a charming wo- 
Shall | confess it? 


man. | have never been more 


contented with my lot, than since. So to speak, 
| have been fastened by a double chain—ad minis- 
trative and conjuval; and nothing will be wanting 
to complete my felicity, if | obtain the prefecture, 
which | have come to Paris, to solicit.” 

“We think differently. my dear friend,” replied 
M. 


pendence for a prefecture—for the situation of 


Lambert; ©] would not exchange my inde- 


minister—nor even for a crown. 

These opinions have accompanied ine through 
life. 
men, I was filled with martial ardor; I was thirst- 
ing furglory. How delightful it would be, thought 
I, to shed my blood in the defence of my country! 
What exalted dreams 1 indulged! How many 
times in faney have I rushed forward in the vie- 
torious ranks of our gallant armies! Yet, when 
I was called to take my place in them, I respond- 
ed not to the call; I even left my country to avoid 
the threatened conscription, which I knew to be 
It was not danger that 1] fled. It was 


At the age of eighteen, like most young 


no jest. 
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military dependence. Not for all the laurels in Every morning he repeated to himself these 
the world, would I have subjected myself to mili- | consoling words, which bespoke the firmness of 
tary leaders, and become the passive and obedient | the faith on which his happiness rested. 

soldier. Though abandoning with regret, the) One day, M. Leonard, who had not yet obtain- 
trade of arms, which had for me so many attrac- ed his Prefecture, came to tell him that he could 
tions, I sought and gained a fortune in a far dis- | "Ot accompany him, on the fullowing Sunday, to 
tant country, and, at the same time, preserved | Fontaineblen, since the minister who had attach- 


my precious independence. 

I have travelled through many countries, and, 
on more than une occasion, might have given up 
commerce and attained to high dignities. I might 
even have become a king of a province in Asia. 
I refused; for I knew that greatness was only ob- 
tained at the expense of liberty. And only three 
years since, at Calcutta, in spite of my age, I in- 
spired a young widow with a violent passion for | 
me. Palmyra was exquisitely beautiful, and was 
possessed of great virtue, angeli¢ sweetness, and 
enchanting wit. She possessed the most estima- 
ble qualities, and a fortune of two million of franes. 
Nevertheless, I would not accept her offered 
hand. This chain suited me no better than the 
others. 

“I am astonished at you, Lambert,” exclaim- 
ed the Deputy; “you are indeed inflexible in 
your principles, and recoil not from the most sub- 
lime sacrifices. But what became of the beauti- 
ful Palmyra?” 


“Palmyra found another husband, and the peo- | 


ple I refused to govern, another king. There are 
always plenty of competitors for a vacant throne, 
and also for a dowry of two milliuns.” 

Leonard interrupted this conversation, to visit 
the Minister of the Interior; and the two friends 
separated, after promising to see each other fre- | 
quently. 

Eager to enjoy life, as most persons are who re- | 
tire from business at his age, M. Lambert quickly | 
established himself in commodious apartments in 
Paris. Like a prudent capitalist, he distributed 
his fortune in different investments. Two hundred | 
thousand francs he expended in the purchase of 
an estate in Normandy; of the hundred thousand | 
crowns which remained, fifty thousand were in- 
vested in the funds—the rest in well chosen spec- | 
ulations. Altogether, his income amounted to 
twenty-five thousand francs. M. Lambert had 
never desired more in his most ambitious dreams. 
The hoe erat in votis was then realized for him, | 
and he looked forward to the future, with a pure 
and tranquil joy. 

“Tam independent,” said he; “I may live as I 
please, in the most beautiful and happy city of the 
universe. Iam absolute master of my time, my 
actions, and my will. Exempt from all ties, fill- 
ing no employment—asking no favors of anybody 
—lI shall walk unfettered in whatever path | 
choose!” 





ed him provisionally to his private cabinet, had 
need of his service. 

“Slave!” exclaimed Lambert; ‘you cannot even 
dispose of yourself on a Sunday. I pity you; for 
the excursion will be charming. Several intelli- 
gent men and pretty women are to be of the par- 
ty. But each to his liking, Leonard. You will 
labor for the minister, in order to become Prefect. 
I, careless of slavish honors, may enjoy my plea- 
sures without fear of interruption. Nothing can 
prevent me fiom going to Fontainebleu. [am in- 
dependent.” 

As lie spoke, his servant entered, and gave 
him a small folded paper; M. Lambert turned 
pale. 

‘*What is the matter?” asked Leonard. 

“I am appointed one of the guard for Sunday!” 
replied tne free man. 

‘‘What! do you belong to the National Guard.” 

“They have incorporated me among them. I 
have written to the Mayor of the ward, request 
ing to be released from the service, and giving 
him my reasons; but it appears, that he has taken 
no notice of them.” 

“You may be sure he will not release you. 
You are a French citizen, in easy circumstances, 
and a resident of Paris, and are but forty-eight 
years old, and in the enjoyment of excellent 
health. The National Guard will not overlook 
you. You will have to serve, or set out again 
upon your travels.” 

On the following Sunday M. Lambert took no 
notice of his appointment, but went with his 
friends to Fontainebleu. Some days afier, he 
was suinmoned before the Couucil of Discipline, 
and condemned totwenty-four hours imprisonment. 
How dreadful! The independence of the man 


| could not have received a more deadly blow. 
| After having spent so many years in securing in- 
| dependence, to find it fail so completely before a 


decree of the National Guard, at the very time 
when he believed his liberty permanetly secured 
—und then to be imprisoned! It was necessary, 
however, tosubmit; and after having experienced 
all the tortures of captivity, he bent his head to 
the yoke, and afterwards, in all his projects of plea- 
sure, he made use of this restrictive clause—*Un- 
less ] am appointed guard that day.” Henceforth 
his life was embittered; his tyrants were the cap- 
tain, the sergeant, the mayor, and even the drum- 
wer. What humiliation! He was also so unfor- 
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tunate as to be placed in a company remarkable 


for its energy and activity. 
ed a six months exemption, in consequence of a 
violent cold he had taken in the discharge of his 
duty one stormy winter night. 

“Now,” thought he, “I shall be free for a 
time.” 

As soon as spring came he began to make ar- 
rangements for a vi-it to his estate in Norman- 
dy, whither he bad invited some of his friends 
to accompany him. 

“This time, at least,” said he, ‘the pleasure 
I anticipate, will meet with no interruption!” 

But he was mistaken. Eight or ten days be- 
fore the time appointed fur his departure, it was 
officially communicated to him, that he was named 
as one of the Jury for the next assizes. iis, on 
all sides, the institutions conspired against his in- 
dependence. Having gotten rid of his situa- 
tion as one of the Guard, he was called upon to 
administer justice. Asa French citizen, these were 


duties which he must perform, or he would be | French sugars. 
| him one of the Committce of Inspection; and by 


| the Sugar Company he was chosen delegate. He 


fined and imprisoned. 

Truly, if the service of the National Guard, isa 
heavy duty, that of the Jury is not lessso. A 
Jury is enslaved for a fortnight. For that length 


of time a man must listen to the tiresome reports | 


of the register—to the bawling of the advocates— 
to the harsh speeches of the judge—to the long 
depo-itions of witnesses, and to the painful ex- 
aminations of the accused. He must breathe the 
most unwholesome air, and contemplate the hu- 
man species under its most hideous aspect. In 
order to lead this life, he must rise early, and dine 
at ten o’clock in the evening; then the sittings 
are often prolonged far into the night. 


Instead of yoing to Normandy, M. Lambert | 


went to the Court of Assizes. There was much 
business to transact. They sent many criminals to 
the galleys, and condemned an assassin to death. 
There was a majority of one vote egainst him, 
and he happened to be one of those who iad 
voted for his condemnation. When the man had 
heard his sentence, he aro-e, and extending his 
hand towards the jury, said with a grave and ter- 
rible air, 

“Gentlemen! you have sent an innocent man 
to the scaffold. 

These words made a deep impression on the 
imagination of M. Lambert. For a long time, in 
his dreams, he would see the bloody phantom of 
the condemned, and imagine he heard him say— 
“Jt was thy vote which destroyed me!”? 

No sooner was the poor fellow free from the As- 
sizes, than he was summoned to exercise his po- 
litical rights. The independence of his character, 
had led him to express decided opinions in favor of 
a government which so well protected the citi- 
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May my blood rest upon you!” | 


|! zen’s inestimable liberties. He could not now 
At length he obtain- | 


remain indifferent. He was 
‘named a member of the Electoral Committee, 
and was obliged to be present at their sittings 
every evening for three weeks. The candidate 
| which his party sustained in concert with the min- 
| ister, was not elected, although he had a respect- 
| able minority. 

But the excellent political opinions which M. 
Lambert had thus advocated, were useful to his 
| friend, for Leonard obtained his Prefecture; and 
| so great was his joy on hearing his appointment, 

that it brought on an attack of apoplexy, of which 
jhe died. He left ason, and his will confided the 
guardianship to Lambert. How could the latter 
r fuse the last wish of a fiind. His independ- 
| ence must therefore yield to tue Cuties of a guard- 
ian. 

About this time his own affairs caused him 
|} some embarrassment. Fifty thousand crowns of 
his fortune, were invested in the mines and in 
The Mining Company appointed 


lukewarm and 


'accepted both appointments. ‘‘Must I not pro- 
| tect and defend my own interests?” thought he. 
* What had become of his independence?” the 
reader willask. Alas! there was no more talk of 
it. He hepelessly no longer tried to defend a liber- 
ty so much compromised by his rights, and his 
civil and political duties. What could he do to 
| escape the National Guard—the Jury—the guard” 
ianship—the sugar interests—the mines—the elec- 
| tions—and the various other enemies which each 
'day revealed! Very often during the past year 
jhe has regretted that he did not marry the 
| beautiful widow of Calcutta, or ascend the throne 
which an Asiatic people offered him. 


A Bunp Hero.—Jvhn of Bohemia was present 
| in person at the battle of Cressy, as an ally to the 
| French King. His state of blindness was then 
| complete; but, at his desire, the reins of his horse 
| were fastened to the head-stalls of two of his 

bravest knights. When the enemy came close to 
| him, his knights directed him where to cut and 
| thrust, and he is said to have wounded more than 
|one antagonist whom he could not see. Next 
| day he was found cead upon the Geld, with all 
| his military attendants slain around him. 


Den.—This word was first used during the reign 
of Henry VII. It owes its birth to Joe Dunn, an 
Engli-h bailiff, who was so indefatigable and skil- 
ful in colleeting debts, that it became a proverb 
when a person did not pay his debts, ‘Why don’t 
you Dunn him?” that is, ‘““Why don’t you send 
Dunn after him?’ Hence originated the word 
which hag since become so generally used. 
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(Original.) 

ST. PAUL AT ATHENS. 

He stood before the assembled throng, 
The glory of their age; 

The sons of science and of song, 

The Heathen saint and sage. 


Upon the grave of Greece he stood, 
And held the chastening rod, 

To preach, baptized in sacred blood, 
The Gospel of his God. 


Unaw’d in Athen’s halls of fame, 
His glorious accents rung; 

The temple trembled at the name 
Of Jesus from his tongue. 


The fanes of proud philosophy 
Were crumbling in his sight; 

While o’er the world of liberty, 
Shone Beth’lem’s star of light. 


The sages listen’d to the word, 
By Heathen hearts abhorred; 

And trembled as they lean’d, and heard 
The glory of the Lord. 


The ancient Idol’s hour had come, 
To crumble and decay; 
The Delphie Oracle was dumb, 


The Priestess pass’d away. 


A suffering Saviour’s love was told, 
His banner was unfurled; 

Redemption’s record was unroll’d 
Around a dying world. 


Where clouds upon Olympus rise, 
And roll’d the thunderer’s tones; 

The Grecian Gods forsook the skies, 
And lett their golden thrones. 


On that benighted nation rose, 
More blest than learning’s light; 

The Star the shouting Shepherds chose 
To shine upon their night. 


Hail! happy hour, when to the world 
The Gospel shall be given; 

When vice shall be by virtue hurl’d, 
And hope shall dwe!l on Heaven! 


When Turk and Tartar shall atone, 
Before the power above; 

The Xthiop and the Arab own 
A Saviour’s lasting love! 


Hail! glorious hour, when all mankind 
Shall bow beneath his nod; 
And in one faith, and with one mind, 
Shall feel the grace of God! 
No. 12 South strect. Mitrorp Barp. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Covrse oF Lecant Srupy, dddressed to Students 
and the Professors generally—NUsceLLANgous 
Thoveurs on Wen. Manners and Things; by edn- 
thony Grumbler, of Grumbleton Hall, Esquire.— 
Viaror; or, a Peep into My Note- Book. 

Mr. Hoffman is one of the authors, to satirize 
whom an abortive attempt was made ina late is- 
sue, of which our readers received a minute de- 
scription at the time of appearance, entitled The 
Paradise of Fools,” by “Nathan .Nobody.” We 
came in for a few pages—of which we do not 
complain, holding ourselves liable to criticism, 
if a return of the joke is allowed; especially in view 
of the fact, that we were permitted to enter into 
Paradise in such excellent company as the author 
of the volume under review, and were spared the 


and 


company of the author of the Rival Harps, 
the author of “Geraldine” and others, who were 
declared to be unfitted for an abode in that litera- 
ry paradise—from what motive we know not, un- 
less we account for it with the line of Pope— 

A fillow-fecling makes us wondroas kind. 
Strange to say—it was Mr. Hoffinan’s legal au- 
thorial ability, instead of his literary, which was 
We 


know not how to account for this, either—except 


subjected to the ban of the aforesaid critic. 


in consideration of the fact, that the writer was 
trumpeted as a ‘promising junior member of the 
bar.” It is no uncommon thing to condemn a 
work as stupid, when one’s intellect is too ob- 
tuse to understand it; and where there is no com- 
prehension, there can be no appreciation, of course, 
Mr. Nobody, for aught we 
may have attempted to profit 
Legal Study,” to no purpose, 
conclusion, that the author of 
may have been seized with the immortality-point- 
ing idea of writing a poem, by way of saving his 


know, pro or con, 
by the “Course of 
and coming to the 
it was a “tool,” he 


own mortified feelings. | Now, the circumstance 
alone, of this Byronic poetaster being a member 
of the legal profession, and, as some of our ne:gh- 
bors announced, a “‘promising lawyer,” could have 
induced as to recur to his remarks upon the au- 
thor of the “Course” and ‘Outlines ” It is, other- 
wise, not worth the ink we are expending. Nev- 
ertheless, there might be fellow-sprouts of the law 
and others not yet departed for the regions of par- 
adisial repose, ‘‘fools’” enough to credit his dic- 
tum. We would not dare to set up our judgment 
in matters of legal criticism, against the author of 
the Satire. Yet, we choose to select our authori- 
ty, and he must excuse us, if we believe the a:- 
sertions of Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, Daniel 
Webster, and Chief Justice Marsnaxt, not to 
name many other legal gentlemen ofa little high- 
er standing than Mr. Nobody. They have spoken 
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of Mr. H.’s abilities as a legal author, inthe most | first attempt to bring it out—or rather no-al/empt 
laudatory terms. The fact is, (if criticism is! —it came unnoticed from the press. How could it 
worth any thing in Law—for it isa very uncertain | happen otherwise, with a book whick a retired 
reliance in Letters,) there is nota better writer on | scholar would undertake to publish himself—with 
elementary law, living, than David Hotiman. He | no more idea, in the mean time, of the tact and 
has been spoken of in high praise, both in Paris, machinery used by booksellers, who do understand 
and London. Reviewing the “Course of Legal, their business, than the veriest infant. Such was 
Study,” the “Legal Observer” of the latter city, the case with our author. Any thing buta fail- 
declared that, “it will be observed, that here the ure, under such circumstances. we should have 
student will find either instruction, or the means felt warranted in setting down among our mem- 
of obtaining instruction, on eve ry subject bearing oranda as a miracle in the way of bibliological his- 
directly or indirectly, nearly or remotely, on ali tory. Why, even with an ordinary share of the 
the vast field of jurisprudence. We think Mr. business tact which characterises some few au- 
Hoffman has made an important eontribution to| thors, and a reasonable share of attention on the 
the stock of works on the st idy of the law. His, part of book merchants—as contradistinguished 
book is written with great furce and correctness, | from publishers—the success of self-publishing, 
in an excellent tone of moral feeling, and with a would have been exceedingly hazardous. But the 
constant view to the well-being and dignity of his fact is—if an author once gets the enmity of the 
, craft, he cannot sell the best book imaginable.— 


But it is time to come to Mr. Hoffinanas the, And such, precisely, was the case under notice.— 
Mr. H. wasnot needy enough, and too bigh-mind- 


literary author. It will be perceived that we | 

ed, to give his book away, and, with a parasitic 
stile, to bow in thankfulness, that some influen- 
tial publisher had condescended to receive it.— 
But his bearing would not bring success, in these 


profession.’ 


have, hitherto, spoken of him in a different sphere 
—‘or we are now giving our impressions, (in the 
utmost candor.) of his general standing as an au- | 
thor. This review was, however, suggested by 
the presentation of his ‘ Viator,” among the first evil days, which are upon the American mind — 
While the custom of re-publisiing foreign beoks, 
| without money and without price, is allowed to 
continue, we may expect money-seeking men 


volumes laid before us, as the eonductor of this 
journal. He was kind enough to present us, sev- 
eral years ago, with his ‘Miscellaneous Thoughts 


of a Grumbler.” Never having had a suitable naturally to ref'se due compensation to American 
It is the Law, then, (or rather the ab- 
sence of it,) of which we most complain. Amer- 
ican Literature will remain a sickly babe in 


opportunity fur noticing, hitherto, we avail our- | authors. 
selves of this occasion to touch upon its general 


character. Its contents, to those who have not 
The swathing clothes, and authors enslaved and apron- 


perused it, will be indicated by the title. 
ed nurses thereof, until something is enacted in 


‘Miscellaneous Thouglits,’ 
clothed in a semi-fiction garb. They satirize the 
fullies of society in a piercing manner, and des-| given, the talk we hear about the “Dicwity AND 
GLory or American Avruorsutp!” will be silly 


compose sliort essays, 
the way of an INrerRNAtTIONAL-Law. Until that is 


cant much upon the manners and customs of fash- 
ionable life in the city of “Eromirtas”—alias, | cant only excusable in a debating society, or 
Baltimote in transposition. We have no objection | Fourth-of-July oration pronounced by some youth, 
to make to the opinions expressed. They are, in} who might well be styled a hopeful youth, in two 
the main, correct, and are set forth in language senses. But to ‘* Viator.” 

often very forcible. There are, witha], @ quaint-| «Viator or a Peep into my Note-Book,” we con- 
ness, and old-fashionedness, manifested in the use | sider decidedly the best of Mr. Hoffman’s hterary 
of “hath,” and in other peculiar modes ofexpres-| efforts. It has some articles which we are great- 
sion. We like this, occasionally. But, it may be | Jy pleased with—one in particular, fiom which we 
employed to weariness. | We do not say such is) shall copy presently. ‘That the reader may form 
the case with the “Grumbler.” As an old man,! an jdea of the general features of this “Viator,” 
and spiteful misanthrope, (as some of uur fashion- | we will mention the titles of a few of the pieces. 
able Misses deemed him,) he hada right to the) They are eurious in the extreme, and may be set 
use of his habitual phraseology. The words of | down as odities in the way of titles. For exam- 
youth, would have ill-befitted his venerability.x— | )Je—*Christian Burial—on terms”—“E. Pluribus 
We dv, however, condemn tle employment of | Upgum’—*Was St. Peter ever at Rome?-—“Tak- 
foreign words so often in a popular work. No good | ing Heaven by Storm”—“Cathedralizing”—“ An 
can result—unless we think it good not to be un-| Olla Podrida”’—“Thoughts on a Play or Two,” 
derstood by those for whom we write. This book | and lastly, “The Advantages of Impudence.” 
was miserably managed, (as are all of Mr. Hoff-| But before we give any extracts from articles 
man’s books,) in the way of publishing. In the! whose queer headings must, ere this, have made 
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the reader anxious to peruse them, we have a| lettérs! How admirable is the juste milieu in every 
word or two to say touching the style used in | thing! Extremes, though in very opposite direc- 


1 
some parts of the book. We are not much tions, seem ever pregnant with like results. The 


EN, PEE EN lent i sti learned jargon of the schoolmen withdrew from 
wedced to the custom—so prevalent in Our GaY— | the cognizance of the vulgar many, the whole- 
of quoting French and Latin phrases, and employ- | some truths of knowledge—poisoned its fountains 
ing foreign words to express home ideas. It may | —and degraded it with many silly refinements, 
be tolerated in books written for the eyes of | clothed in a most barbarous language; all of 


' ; | whi y the elite and studious, great- 
scholars alone—but surely never in those design- which, even among the elite and studious, g 


ed for the mass. Such a course may make the 
vulgar stare and pronounce an author a prodigy 


fore us,) he, perhaps, has been indebted to the 


“Dictionary of Quotations,” for his show of lin- | 


gual acquirements. We are well! aware that our 


author pleads in excuse for his style, a desire to | 


impart learning to the mass. But words are not 


learning. | 


He who might know the meaning of} 


ly retarded the progress of genuine philosophy, 


of learning, though (as surely not in the case be- | 


and of sound morals. And so it may easily fall 
out with the utilitarians of our day, would they 
vainly attempt to reduce all knowledge to such 
primary elements that, by a species of moral ho- 
meeopathic reduction and administ:ation of the 
most recondite sciences and arts, all men are to 
become scholars, statesmen, philosophers, and 
what not!—and this, too, by receiving infiuitesti- 
mal portions of knowledge, (possibly even by 
smelling at them,) somewhat after the fashion of 
those charlatans, who would cure all diseases by 


every word in a foreign language, would not be a | 4 materia medica so reduced to its ultimate ele- 
scholar stilt, if he had not made himself acquaint- | ments, as to come within the cubic volume of a 
ed with the idiom of the language and wih the | few inches, and through invisible portions tuken 
eo z= nel rn rel)? 

rules tor forming sentences out of those words. | into the system even by the olfactories! 
Otherwise he would be no better off than the 

physician who studied the names of the separate | of “Viator,” and from the article bearing the ad- 
bones of the human frame, and, yet, knew not | mirable paradoxical title—“Advan'ages of Im- 
their appropriate places and uses. T’o be candid, | pudence.” In the first sentence of it, we have 

' . . . 
we do think Mr. Hoffinan defeats the very end in | one of the finest pieces of irony in the English 


We conclude with an extract from the very end 


view, by the introduction of his Latin and French 
phrases. That very curious and research-denot- 
ing article the “Philosophical Kater,” we think, 
is particularly marred by these faults. What 
mere English reader would, to cite an instance, 
know what was meant by the following sentence: 


© And if] must gormandize, it should not be phy- 
sically, but mentally; it should be the helluatio li- 
brorum, sed non ciborim.” 


We might give many 
specimens of the sort, if necessary. Now Mr. 
Hoffman needs no such uncertain proofs of learn- 
ing. Heis known as a learned man. Let him cram 
as many Latin phrases into his legal works as he 
pleases, to puzzle young lawyers, and keep the 
science of Law occull as possible, (if that be deem- 
ed the policy of the protession,) but we beseech 
him to stick to the clerr and strong English, 
which he has proven himself master of tu the fullest 
extent—then all classes of readers will follow him 
in his strokes of admirable satire, and deep philoso- 
phy, and feel grateful to hun for dispensing his 
stores of thought, instead of throwing down his 
books, in the middle of an instructive chapter, in 
an ill humor, as duubtless many have done. 


Before closing our review, we cannot forbear 
giving an extract from a very philosophical, and, 
withal, keenly satirical essay on the Schoolmen. 
Hear him in an episode upon “extremes: 

‘How strange is it that the world cannot avoid 
extremes! and passing strange, that the republic of | 
Istiers must degenerate intoa vile democracy, and, | 
possibly, into a etill mure ignoble mobocracy of 


language: 


‘Let Impudence, then, be the pole-star of every 
man, of every age, and of every profession; it 
never yet has failed of rich success, and never 
can—so long as man remains a weak, silly, un- 
discriminating being—so long as art can deceive 
innecence—so long as the multitude hath more 
foolish than wise men to make up their numbers: 
but if destiny irrevocably restricts any one to as- 
sociations with the virtuous, and the truly wise, 
my counsel then isto have uo dealings whatever 
with this thing called impudence—for it is then 
an aquatic plant in anarid soil, a bubble in an ex- 
hausted receiver, an odor with no present olfac- 
tories, a glaring color to a blind man; and, in fine, 
a thing wholly out of its sphere and elements; and 
as such, destined to withering contempt, and to 
certain death!” 


LIFE OF BISHOP MOORE. 
+1 Funeral Discourse on the Death of the Rr. Rev. 
Ricnarp Cuanninc Moore, D. D. By Rev. 
Henry S. Keppler, Rector of St. Andrew's Church, 
Baltimore. Brunner: 1841. 


It has been but a few weeks since we were call- 
ed upon to announce the death of Richard Chan- 
ning Moore. We then gave our views of his high 
character as a minister and bishop, as well asa 
christian. Wereferred to the days of childhood, 
when we were wont to gaze with child-like won- 
derment and awe, upon his then grey hairs and 
venerable form, which were rendered still more 
imposing by the “surplice and the gown.” How 
well might we in description of these melancholy 
reminiscences, adopt the language of that delight- 
ful book, ‘Christian Ballads”—~ 
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And | thought of the vaulted fine on high, 
Where | stood as a little child, 

Awed by the lauds sung thrillingly, 
And the anthems undetiled. 

Onr attention is again called to the contempla- 
tion of the character of this venerable prelate, by 
the exceedingly neat little book before us. The 
talented, and we can say—as one claiming an ac- 
quaintance of many years—tlie pious and devoted 
author has herein presented to view a sketch of 
the life and character of Bishop Moore—from 
which we propose to draw slightly for the gratifi- 
cation of our readers. When such a man as he 
dies, the curiosity is very natural and excusable 
that asks—who and what was he?” Mr. Kep- 


pler informs us, that “Bishop Moore was born in | 


the city of New York, on the 2Ist of August, 
1762. At an early age he was placed under the 
care of Alexander Leslie, professor of languages 
in King’s (now Columbia) College, who had 
the charge of his education, until the commence- 
ment of the war of the revolution, at which 
time he finished his classical studies. 

“At the age of sixteen he commenced the study 
of medicine with Dr. Bayley, a physician and sur- 


geon of distinguished reputation in his day. Af- 


ter completing his professional! studies, he entered | 


Upon the practice of medicine with flattering pros- 
pects, and soon rose to considerable eminence in 
his profession, as a skilful and successful practi- 
tioner. 

“Ata very early age he wasthe subject of deep 
religious impressions, produced no doubt by the 
instructions and prayers of a pions mother. Whilst 
engaged in the practice of medicine, his early re- 
ligious convictions returned with increased power, 
and his mind became deeply exercised on the sub- 
ject of devoting himself to the work of the minis- 
try. 
was committed to him.’ His heart glowed with 
love to his divine Lord and Master, and he longed 
to ‘leave all,’ and follow him in the great work 
of saving souls from death. The arrangements of 
Providence favored and encouraged his wishes, and 
the fondest desire of his heart was at length con- 
summated in his admittance to the holy orde 
the ministry, by the imposition of the hands of 
Bishop Provost, of New York. 

“The first two years of Ur. Moore’s ministry—as 
he was entitled—were spent inthe church at Rye, 
West Chester county, New York. 
he removed to Staten Island, early after the sepa 
ration of the colonies and churches in them, from 

he mother country. 

honored instrument of reaping an abundant har- 
vest of souls, who will shineas stars in ‘the crown 
of his rejoicing.’ ” 

As relating to his ministry on Staten Island, the 
following anecdote will be deemed curious: 


From thence 


He felt that ‘a dispensation of the gospel | 


Here he was made the | 
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| ‘ 
| He went one evening to hold service and preach 
ina distant part of the Island. After finishing 
, his sermon, he dismissed the congregation with 
, the usual benediction, and as was his custom, 
prostrated himself to pray for the divine blessing 
-on his labors; but on rising from bis knees he 
found, to his surprise, that no one had retired — 
The congregation still remained in their pews, as 
if expecting something more to be said, whilst a 
solemn silence pervaded the whole house;—at 
length a gentleman arose and said, ‘Dr. Moore, 
the people do not wish to go away, cannot you 
give us another sermon’? The Bishop complied 
with the request, and in the act of dismissing 
| them the second time, the same request was re- 
peated, and he preached to them a third discourse. 
Perceiving that they were still unwilling to de- 
part, he rose in the pulpit and said, ‘my dear 
people, you must retire, | am perfectly exhausted, 
and can say no more.’ 
’ . , 
| “The mystery which seemed to hang over this 
' . . 
strange occurrence, was fully explained to him in 
his visits through the neighborhood the next day. 
He found that the Lord had aroused the attention 
of the people to the subject of religion. Many 
| were inquiring ‘what must I do to be saved? 
and so powerfully did the interest increase and 
| deepen, that in the space of six weeks, upwards of 
sixty souls were added to the church.” 
The settlement of Bishop Moore in Virginia, as 
a minister, and his election to the office from which 
death alone removed him, are given by Mr. Kep- 
pler. The allusion to the horrible catastrophy of 
| the burning of the Richmond Theatre, will call to 


| 
/mind incidents whose remembrance it cannot be 


difficult to restore. The warning, we fear, has been 
forgotten by the descendants of the very martyrs 
| to love of pleasure. 
*‘In 1814, Dr. Moore was elected to the Episco- 
| pate of Virginia, having been previously chosen as 
| the rector of the Monumental church in the city 
‘of Richmond. This chureh was erected upon the 
|smoking ruins of the theatre, which had been 
burnt about two years before, under the most dis- 
| tressing circumstances, and with extensive loss of 
life. 
Richmond were thrown into the deepest mourning. 
| To commemorate this sad event, and to convert 


Many of the most respectable families in 


rof| the judgment which so deeply afflicted them, into 


| mercy, it was proposed and carried into effect, 

to build a church on the spot where the theatre 
| stood. Of this church Bishop Moore became the 
| rector.” 

This sermon is written in a style unusually 
succint, clear, and harmonious. It is built upon 
the ]4ith verse of the 13th chapter of 2nd Kings, 

lin which the Prophet Elisha is represented as la- 
_menting the death of Elijah, in these words:— 
“My father! my father! the Chariot of Israel, and 
the horse-men thereof.” <A parallel is drawn 
between the traits of Elisha and of the venerable 
deceased. This is sustained as well as such at- 
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tempts may be, and developes many pleasing and 
useful characteristics. ‘The sermon abounds in 


thoughts breathing the most fervent pastoral earn- | 
estness, and a desire to have ministers prove them- | 
selves worthy of such a patriarch-like Father in| 


the Gospel. 
The profits of this neat little book, as the pre- 
face declares, are designed to aid in extinguishing 


the debt hanging over St. Andrew’s Church, which | 
We should | 


is under the author’s parochial care. 
think it might be sold to advantage in Virginia, 
where it cannot fail to excite interest. 
—who is to be the Bishop’s biographer? His associ- 


ate and successor, Bishop Meade, we would say, 


by all means. 


of Marshall College, by Juhn Frost. 


We love to read college addresses. 


of style. They embody the largest amount of 
leading facts and reflections on any given subject 
which it is possible to embrace in a production so 
They, generally, exhibit evidences of un- 
Thus arises from the circumstance 


short. 
usual research. 
thet gentlemen selected for the perfurmance of 
such duties, are anxious to present something 
novel—something differing from all that has been 
penned by others. Now, although we admire the 
resu't of this course, we feel doubtful whether the 
orators appear to the best advantage in this way, 
or produce the deepest effect upon their youthful 
auditors. To illustrate what we mean—the liter- 
ary MAN who is searching fur facts rather than 
sentiment—for suggestive thoughts rather than 
conclusive ones—does not object to finding the 
indigesta of ideas, the result of hurried appropria- 
tion of the fruit of more elaborate productions, 
as the case with these addresses. Such can sepa- 
rate the pure ore fiom the dross, und mould it in- 
to new forms—can carry out, at leisure, the trains 
of undigested thought commenced. But it is not 
60 with the youthful students to whom such dis- 
courses are read. Their minds can only fullow— 
nay, often need urging to a profitable investiga- 
tion of any topic. Should not those, therefore, 
writing such addresses, make it their business to 
select subjects with which they are more familior? 
Then they could reason more closely, and more 
forcibly—and surely they would exert a more 
powerful sway over the minds and hearts of those 
they attempt to instruct. 

Now, it is the evident compilation-like cast of 
the address before us which lead our minds to the 
consideration of this general fault in college-ad- 
dresses. But who could have anticipated any- 
thing else from Professor Frost, with a knowledge 
of the character of his mind? His usefulness has 
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By the by | 


They are | 
generally, written with great care and chasteness | 


| been great, and worthy of admiration, as a work- 


er-up of other men’s materials. Perhaps the se- 


| cret of the great eclat of which such efforts are 
sure at the bands of college youths, lies in the 
similarity between such productions and their 
|own. Possessed of but small funds of their own, 
they are compelled to adopt a paraphrasing course 
—and they generally make up with heated de- 
clamation, what they lack in argument. 
Notwithstanding the above remarks, we have 
fuund much in this address, to delight us. There 
are very many excellent facts and opinions in it 
—some of which are passed to the credit of their 
lawful owners. ‘These we have marked to copy 


| from time to time, among our choice miscellany» 


' not having room for them now. 
Aw Appness, delivered before the Literary Societies | y ssticatiapalis ceca 
| Appress before the American Institute at the close 


of the Fourteenth Annual Fair, on the 26th of Oc- 

tober, S41, by Gen. James Tullmadge, President 

of the Institute. Published by order of the Man- 

ugers—second edition—New York, 1841. 

We have just received a copy of this pamphlet. 
We were about to complain of not having receiv- 
ed it sooner, but a second glance at the title-page, 
called our attention to the fact, that this 1s a se- 
cond edition. Is it not very unusual for such ad- 
dresses being so much in demand, as to call for a 
new edition? 

This production evinces a strong common- 
General Tallmadge 
We have 


rarely, if ever, noticed so many appeals to statis- 


sense, and practical, mind. 
appears to be a matter-of-fact man. 


ties, in an address of the limits of the one before us. 
Much valuable information is afforded, illustrat- 
ing the relative commercial and agricultural posi- 
tions of the United States with England, France, 


and other countries. Facts relating to the Tobace 


co-trade, are here proclaimed, which ought to be 
heeded by those immediately interested. 

We cannot forego the pleasure of crowding in- 
to our columns the following exceedingly encour- 
aying passage. Our Baltimore mechanics will 

naturally feel a glow of pride on its perusal: 
“There is no defect in vur institutions, or in the 
character of our poople, which oceasions the pre- 
sent depression of our concerns, foreign and do- 
mestic. We stand elevated in the eyes of the 
world for capacity to produce. If Rassia wishes 
to build a vessel, she sends to New York fur one 
asa model. When she needs an imperial steam 
frigate, New York isemploye! to build it. Spain 
also sends to New York tor steam vessels of war. 
Is a cotton fictory or a steam sugar-mill wanted, 
America furnishes it. Does Prussia need a flour. 
tigen, she sends to Baltimore tor machimery.— 
Au American is selected as an engineer, while 
Dantzic sends her citizens to Rochester to learn 
| the art of grinding wheat. Austria sends to Plil- 
| adelphia for locomotives. The Grand Sultan sent 
here for our Eckford to instruct them in ship- 
building, and for our Porter, to impart capacity 
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and valor for their defence. When Egypt wakes 
up from her Pharoah sleep and finds that the 
hands of her subjects and her bulleck-mills are 


not the most perfect in the world for digging ca- } 


nals, she too sends for tools and steam-engimes.— 
When ‘Texas wants machinery, to 
Lowell and Paterson; and England—even Eng- 
Jand herself sends to Philadelphia for locomotives, 
for she can build nothing to equal them. Its on- 
ly in our country, that «Imerican genius and enter- 
prise are not sustained and honored.” 


she sends 


The coneluding remarks which we have itali- 
We 
have merely to add to the facts referred to, that 
of South America sending to Ballimore for her 


cised, ought to arouse the country’s pride. 


fire engines, as the enterprising Mr. Rogers is | 


well aware—for he filled a heavy order last sum- 
mer. 


Tue Macnoiia.—We noticed the reception of 
this monthly, last week. We had not time to do 


more, owing to the fact that we were a! out going | 


to press when it arrived. We now proceed to give 
a sketch of the contents of this number, hinting 
that we think it were better to have such issues 
in hand for a few days—for it is impossible to give 
more than a stereotyped netice, inthe usual ex- 
peditious way. 

It 


was issued in this way to complete the volume in 


The number now on our tab'e, is double. 


time—the appearance of the work having become, 
uly irregular. The editor, Mr. 
Philip C. Pendleton, states that this fault will be 


of late, exeeedis 


remedied hereaflter—that in order to insure 
promptt ide, he has disposed ofa portion of the 
concern, and thus secured a publishing partner who 
will prove entirely eflicient. He also informs 
the public, that he has engaged valuable editorial 
assistance, which will be a further guarranty for 
punctuality avd merit 

Thestory entitled “Knights of the Golden Horse 
Shoe,” by Dr. Caruthers, author of the “Cavaliers 
of Virginia,” is finished. This sory has been very 
It is 


spirited in style, and exciting in incident-—the 


highly commended by the southern press. 


seenes being laid, as the title will indicate, in the 
The “Cocked- 
The poem of John 
> to 
which we briefly referred a week or two back, is 
still eontinued. 


olden times of the Old Dominion. 
Hat Gentry,” figure in it. 
Love Laurie, styled ‘.2reana .Ingelorum,’ 


It seems likely to become as 


voluminous as the recoids of the revelations of 


Swedenborg, on which it is founded. The “Tales 
of Packolette Hall,” are continued. There are 
some * Early Lays” of William Gilmore Simms, 
commenced in this number. 
had a prolific head fur poetry, to have written so 
many “early lays” in boyhood. We have marked 


one of his Sonnets, for copying. Mr. Simms is a 


Mr. S. must have | 
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| favorite of ours, as an Essayist—but we never 
| thought his standing high, as a poet. He did not, 
however, deserve the comments made by some 
| fastidious erities upon his ‘Loves of the Driver,” 

which appeared lately in the Magnolia. We were 

pleased with it, and thought it took off the negro- 

character, admirably. We only wish there had 
been no stronger reason to charge obscenily upon 
| his last novel. There are some things in it, shock- 
The “Library of Alexan- 
der A. Smets,” is an antiquarian and bibliological 


ingly di-reputable. 


article which has been curious and entertaining. 


The contributors to the Magnolia, are general- 
ly of high standing, and the general character of 
| the contents, such as ought to insure success. To 
| our numerous southern and south-western readers 
| particularly, we would say—take this work, by 


all means. It is published from Savannah, Ga., 


at $9 per year, in advance. 


9°” 


-- 


Goper’s Lapy’s Boox.—The 22nd of Decem- 
ber brought with it, the number of this wo:k for 
January, 1842. It commences the 24th volume. 
The work is enlarged and greatly improved in 
typography and general appearance. The pub- 
lisher has adopted the plan of the English books, 
cable-like lines around 
the margins, and between the columns. This we 
like. 

The pictures in this number are, two (steel)— 
the “Fruits of Industry” and the “Fruits of Idle 
(excellent) intended to illustrate sketches 


by Mr. Arthur, under those titles. 


in the use of ornamental 


it is neat. 


ness,” 
Mr. Godey 
will, conbtless, find this gentleman of great ser- 
vice to him, for such purposes. We do not see 
how an establishment so extensive and dispatch- 
requiring, can do without some one thus ever at 
command. This issue of the Book, gives also, 
the usual plates of fashions, and a neat pattern of 
lace-work. The contibutions for the month are, 
We are 
pleased to find something in the essay-line, in the 
shape of “Thoughts on Travelling,” by Mrs. Si- 


geurney. We think it is very well to break the 


fur the most part, of popular standing. 


mono-tone of these storied magazines, with light 
and short essays. Even the lightest lady-readers 
would be pleased with Mr. 


Godey could net epxend a few dollars better, than 


a little change. 


in paying some ready Essayist of standing, for 
a few brief articles on such subjects as he himself 
If the future numbers of this 
Book, come up to the expectations naturally excit- 


might suggest. 


ed by this one, we shall have many commendatory 
words to pen. We have ouly to complain of 
what we deem a bad practice—issuing such mag- 
azines before they are due. Mr. W. N. Harrison, 


| No. 46 N. Gay street, supplies this work. 
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Tur Covenant, Devoted to Odd- Fellowship, Vol. | 
6, No. 2. 


This is a quarterly, published by Mr. Robert 


Neilson, in this city. The nature of its general 


contents, is doubtless known to those who are 
likely to take a leading interestin it. The num- 
ber before us, contains two orations explanatory of | 
One 
was delivered at the opening of Marion Lodge, 


No. 2, in Charleston, 8 C, by Rev. Green Clay- | 


the objects and proceedings of the Order. 


ton, a brother—the other at the Anniversary of 
Odd-Fellowshp, at Nashville, Tenn., by T. Kezer, 
Esq. The “Odd-Fellows’ Perpetual Almanac,” | 
by Joseph Green, is a very useful affair to the 
membership. From the last named address, we 
copy the following language. Success to all in- 


stitutions that have the spread of brotherly kind" | 


| 
ness and the relief of suffering humanity for their 


aims: 

“This glorious fabric, conecived by the noblest 
feelings that ever animated the human breast, is 
based upon benevolence and charity. Its pillars | 
of support are virtue, honor and mora‘ity. ts) 
acts are in compliance with pure practical reli- 
gion. Its object is to smooth the rugged road of | 
life as man passes down the turbid stream of time 
—to lessen the difficulties that cluster around | 
him—to remove obstructions to his worl!ly com- | 
fort, and to multiply his sources of happiness.— | 
Its tendency is to improve the moral and socia 
condition of mankind, and when properly under- | 
stood will secure the approbation and support of | 
every Christian throughout the world. — It never | 
uses improper means to effect a de-ired object—it 
does not subscribe to the doctrine that the end 
justifies the means—that it is right to do evil that 
good may follow. — It ineuleates the sentiment 
that ‘truth can never be injurious—that error can 
never be useful.’ It grants favors only to thedis- 
treesed. Itis there its freshness and invigorating | 
influence are felt and acknowledged.” 


Tue cast of nis Famicy, ano orner Poems, by) 
Nathan Lanesford Foster. Philadelphia: G. W. 
Gorton, 1841. 

We have not announced this volume (which 
is very neatly bound ) for the purpose of criticis, 
ing it. We merely desire to apprise our readers 
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poem will denote, such have been the ravages of 
disease among them. Mr. F. has a **numerous 
to support out of the means which this 


‘ 


farmily’ 
publication is designed to increase. We are glad, 
therefore, to learn that he has been quite success- 
ful in getting off the edition. 

The poems of this collection, appear to have 
been the impulsive thoughts of numerous occa- 
sions and elicited by the incidents of a varied life. 
They breathe affection and piety—indicating that 
the author has never lost sight of the great end 
of hfe. 

The chief of Latin poets once said—in eter- 
num pingo—I write for eternity! Wesuppose Mr. 
Foster would say—in e@ternum vivo—l am living 
fur eternity. 

The following tribute to woman is froma poem 
whose sentiments will give some idea of the devo- 
tion of the poet’s heart: 

Once an illiberal, churlish poet said, 
“Frailty thy name is woman.” And his fame 
Ranks high on page poetic, who thus durst 
Proseribe the gentle sex:—But [ will dare 
(An humble poet, scarcely known to fame)— 
Thus to redeem the sentiment and write 
Woman, thy name is LOVE! 

For in what place, 
What state, what exigence, what trying scene, 
Where love, benevolence, or sympathy, 
Or deed of noble daring, was required, 
Was not there found this angel minister— 
This holy prietess of Humanity! 


The Curistian Examiner ano Generar Re- 

view. Boston, Nev. 1841. 

Here is a great favorite of ours. We have 
spent many a delightful and profitable hour over 
its well filled pages, and can, therefore, speak of 
its merits, as one who knows what he is talking 
about. We never had but one objec'ion to it. 
That relates to the title. It ought not to be so— 
but yet it isa fact, that the title of Christian as 
the cognomen of a periodical, or any thing else 
almost, is death to its general popularity. We 
have thought, sometimes, that Christianity itself 
would lose nothing from achange of nime. We 


of its appearance. The author in his preface, dis- | say it with solemnity. This magazine is kept up 
claims the pretentions of a poet, and gives us to | by the ablest writers in the land, taken in a body 
understand, that his book is not intended as fuir|—the Unitarian writers, such as Channing, &e, 
game. However, were there anything calling |Of the number which has opened our exchange 
particularly for notice in it, we shoul! not care for | acquaintance, we have ouly room to say, that it is 


this circumstance. 
the preface, the book came into our hands ina 
private way—having subscribed for it as the pro- | 
duction of one We deemed deserving and needy. 
The author isa prey to that most insidious of human 
foes, (a friend at times, sha!! we say’) pulmonary 
consumption. He is a walking skeleton—the 
“last of his family” as the title of the leading 


| 
But apart from the hints of | 


brim full of capital papers. The opening article 
on the “Burial of the Dead,” 1s very curious and 
instructive. 

The “Examiner” is published every two 
months, at $4 per year. When the January No. 
comes to hand (through the agent we hope, and 
not the mail,) we shall have room for language 
more descriptive. Success to the work. 





